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‘Saco-Lowell F ven 


For Roving Frames. 


A finished product of the highest quality. 
Made in our own shops by improved methods 


and tools. Thoroughly dependable and un- 
conditionally guaranteed. Interchangeable. 


in every way with flyers formerly furnished. 
Uniform in weight, with presser stiff and 


well balanced. Supplied in any size or 


quantity. Trial order solicited. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


Executive Offices 
Boston, Mass. 
ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


‘Southern Branch Office: Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
eent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern Representatives: | | 
James H. Maxwell, Greenville, S.C. Claud B. Her, Greenville, S.C. | D. H. Wattace, Greenville, S. C. 
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Card Clothing 


| equal to the 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


‘*You can’t stall it.’’ 


| 6 \ } & | () 1) we ‘*14 miles to the gallon of gas and 200 miles to the quart of oil.’’ 
| ‘The most efficient truck we have ever had, and the most eco- 
nomical to operate.’’ 

The above are quotations from letters from Cyclone owners. The 
Cyclone 144-ton truck, especially designed to meet Southern road and 
hauling conditions, has made an excellent reputation for efficiency and 
economy of operation wherever used. Write for specifications and 
records it has made. 7 


Cyclone Motors Corporation 


Greenville, South Carolina 


“She Southern “TIruck for Southern “Traffic 
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PUBL ISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CUARK PUBL ISHING 
IN ADVANCE. ENTPRED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER 


COMP ANY, 39-41 SB. CHURCH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. 
MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE 


SU BSCRIP TION $2. 00 PPR YEAR 
, CHARLOTTE, N. c., U NDER J ACT OF CONGRESS, MAR. 3, 1879. 
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Fifty Years 


(By David Clark, Editor 


The subject assigned {to me was “Fifty Years of Naiedantar’ ing in North. 
Carolina,” but I am going to ask you to allow me to confine my remarks 
to cotton manufacturing and also to deal, to some extent, with the growth 
of the industry prior to 1872 and also with the outlook of today. 

Historians differ relative to. the early cotton mills in the South, but 
from a study of the subjects I consider the following as the most reliable 
list of early cotton mills. 


1913—-Michael Schenck and Absolom Warlick (his brother-in-law), built 


a mill on Mill Braneh, one and one half miles east of Lincolnton, 
N. C. Much of the machinery was built by Michael Bean on the prem- 
ises. The original contract for this machinery is still in existence. 


For $1,300 Bean built and installed 2 spinning frames with 70 flyers 
each and 2 ecards and 1 picker. John Hoke and Dr. James Bivings 
. bought an interest in the mill in 1819. 

1817—Joel Battle and Henry A. Donaldson built a mill at the Falls of Tar 
River (now Rocky Mount) N.C. They worked negro slave labor. Mill 
was burned by Union army, 1863. 

Henry Humphreys built the “Mount Hecla Mills” at Greensboro, 
N. C. It was 3 stories high and was the first steam cotton mill in 
North Carolina. The machinery was shipped from Philadelphia to 
Wilmington, N. C., thence up the river to Fayetteville, N. €., and car- 
ried across the country in wagons to Greensboro. Thomas R. Tate 
was a clerk for Humphreys and later bought the mill. When wood for 
fuel grew scarce around Greensboro, Tate moved the mill, by wagon 
{o Mountain Island, N. C., where it was operated by water power. 

1832—-E. M. Holt built a mill on Alamance Creek, in Orange County, N. C. 
W. A. Currigan was associated with him. 

1833—John W. Leak built a mill at Great Falls, 
“The Richmond Manufacturing Company.” 
Union army in 1865, and rebuilt in 1869. 

1833—-General McDuffie and Mitchell King built a mill at Vaucluse, N. C. 

1836—Francis Fries and Dr. Schumann built a mill at Salem, N. C. 

1838—John M. Morehead built a mill at Leaksville, N. C. 


1830 


N. CG. It was chartered as 
Mill was burned by the 


1847—-William Gregg built a mill at Graniteville, S. C. 
According to these statistics the first five cotton mills built in the 


South were on North Carolina soil and the names of Schenck, Warlick, 
Battle, Tate and Holt are still prominently connected with the industry 
in this state. 

It is probable that the industry would have grown more rapidly in 
North Carolina than in Massachusetts, but prior to the Civil war, it was 
more profitable to farm with slave labor than to manufacture cotton into 
cloth and the development was so slow that in 1860 there were only 41,884 
spindle and 761 looms in North Carolina and due to destruction by the 
Northern army, those figures had been reduced to approximately 38,000 
spindles and 600 looms in 1872, the year which you are using as a basis 
of comparison. 

Tn 1880 the spindles in North Carolina had slightly more than doubled, 
being 92,380, and very small progress was made from that date until the 
early nineties, when the real movement for the expansion of our cotton 
manufacturing industry began. 

In 1900 we had reached a total of 1,134,000 spindles which rapidly ex- 
panded to 3,163,000 in 1910 and to 5,150,000 spindles in 1920. 

in January 1922 there were 5,402,000 spindles and 75,598 looms in North 
Carolina cotton mills and our knitting mills also contained 19,166 knitting 
machines. 


In 1860 North Carolina had 41,000 spindles as compared with 35,000 in 
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Manufacturing 


Carolina 


Before North 
1922.) 


Alabama, 85,000 in Georgia, 49,000 in Virginia and 30,000 in South Carolina. 
In 1880 Georgia stil] led with 198,60 spindles, North Carolina was second 
with 92,000 and South Carolina followed with 82,000. 
During the next decade Georgia fell far behind but South Carolina 
forged ahead to the front with 1,430,000 spindles as compared with 1,100,- 
000 in North Carolina. 


It was not until 1920 that North Carolina overcame that lead, but sta- 
tisfies of January, 1922, show: 


In addition to the above, records show that on January 1, 1922, North 
Carolina Mills had orders outstanding for 350,000 new spindles as. com- 
pared to approximately 10,000 by South Carolina mills and 10,000 by 
Georgia Mills. 

The recent growth of the industry in North Carolina as compared with 
other states, is, in my opinion, due to the fact that legislation has not been 
as unfriendly or as frequent in North Carolina as in the other Southern 
states. Both Georgia and South Carolina are still afflicted with annual 
meetings of their legislatures. 

North Carolina has been noted for her large number of small cotton 
mills and many of our large mills of today began in a very insignificant 
way. 

In 1888 J. W. Cannon, a merchant of Concord, N. ¢ 
built a little mill of 4,000 spindles. When he died in 1921 his original 
mill had grown to 165,000 spindies and he controlled and operated 600,000 
spindles and 10,000 looms, the valuation of which might be. conservatively 
estimated at $30,000,000. | 

The great denim mills built by Moses and Caesar Cone, and by W. A. 
Erwin, the gingham business of C. W. Johnston, the damask business of. 
S. F. Patterson, hosiery business of the late Julian. §. Carr, Jr., knit under- 
wear business of P. H. Hanes and sons, and the fine yarn business of A. C. 
Lineberger, are a few illustrations of suecessful cotton manufacturing in 
North Carolina. 

A German professor placed a slogan into the mouths of the school 
children of Germany and developed the propaganda that in a generation 
and a half caused Germany to attempt the eonquest of the world. 

To my mind the development of the textile industry of the South is 
due, to the propaganda of D. A. Tompkins more than to any other foree, 

With a vision far beyond that of ordinary men, Mr. Tompkins realized 
the possibilities of the textile development of the South. For his text 
he took a comparison of the value of our cotton crop with the value of 
the same cotton woven into goods and as a side text he took the increased 
demand for farm products that would be produced by the purchasing 
power of the mill village populations. 

With these two texts, Mr. Tompkins went over the South spreading 
his doctrines and from that propaganda we began to believe in cotton 
mills and to build them. 

No mill bears his name and he left no great estate, but D. A. Tomp- 
kins did more for the development of the colton manufacturing industry 
of the South than any other man. 

There are in the world today approximately 150,000 cotton spindles and 
of that number only 16,000,000 or slightly over 10 per cent are located 
in the South. 
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‘When Will the 


The following interesting review 
of the cotton goods markets during 
the first half of 1922 is presented by 
the Daily News Record, of New York. 

Mill men are watching the trend of 
cotton with considerable concern. 
Those who have occasion to go out 
and buy spot cotton have found such 
raw material to be in very strong 
hands and that in a good many in- 
stances it is practically impossible to 
pay prices asked and at the same 
time to produce cloth to sell at cur- 
rent market quotations. For a long 
while, buyers were not inclined to 
give much thought to this particu- 
lar phase of the situation, but there 
general awakening to the serious- 
seems to have been a more or less 
ness of the problem. Mill men have 
no hopes of selling cloth based on 
the high price of cotton. Experi- 
ence thus far has made it evident 
that. advances in cloth must be slow 
and that there will be resistance at 
every step. 

Because of the cotton situation the 
contention in the cloth market is 
that any profits made by mills dur- 
ing the first six months of the year 
may have to carry them through for 
the balance of 1922. This, of course, 
has no reference to any mills that 
are well covered on cotton purchased 
at much lower bases than those now 
prevailing. 

It is too soon to make any definite 
prediction as to what extent the high 
price of cotton will affect consump- 
tion. Thus far, the Government re- 
ports have shown a continued in- 
crease in consumption since April. 
The contention of the jobbing trade 
has been persistent that the con- 
suming public. would not follow 
prices higher. 


iffeet of the Strike 
Be Felt? 

Looking over the events of the 
past six months, it is considered re- 
markable when one realizes the 
small influence that has been exerted 
by the New England cotton mill 
strike. With many of the 
prominent brands of staple merchan- 
dise involved and with a loss in pro- 
duction involving up to about 12,- 
000,000 yard a week, the trade took 
practically no notice of what was go- 
ing on. Present curtailment due to 
the strike alone, approximates over 
260,000,000 vards and yet the market, 
in certain of the goods affected, has 
not responded as one would expect 
under the conditions. As a matter 
of fact, it has been common talk 
during the past four months or so 
that the strike has been a blessing 
in disguise; that were it not for the 
New England mill strike, the entire 
cloth market would have. suffered 
horribly during the early months of 
the vear, due fo the large accumula- 
tions of goods that would have other- 
wise been placed on the market. 
Recalling the Big Gingham Cancella- 

tion. 

The situation in ginghams and. in 


bleached mustins seems  toremost 
when talking of the mill strike. One 
of the largest manufacturers can- 


celled over 30,000 eases of gimgehams 


‘Day at 


most 
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in May, wiping off its books all or- 
ders. Ordinarily, such a move would 
have resulted in buyers rushing 
panic-stricken to insure satisfactory 
supplies. The trade was amazed 
however, to find that'most of the job- 


bers welcomed being relieved of 
these commitments and expressing 
themselves that they would have. 


been confronted with a difficult state 
of affairs if it had been necessary to 
take in all of these high = priced 
goods. | 

The gingham situation has been 
slightly but gradually: improving 
There is no longer the excited de- 
mand that has characterized the pas! 
few years in these goods but there is 
a steady business in certain brands 


and this is expected to continue. The 


prediction has been made, however, 
that many of the mills which have 
switched from heavy -weight and 
ofher goods on to ginghams might 
find it advisable to switch again to 
other cloths, inasmuch as the pros- 


pects were that ginghams sales 
would be confined largely to real 


snappy styles, patterns that show a 

tendency to get away from the re- 

hashed lines with which all are fa- 

miliar. 

The Market Weakness Early’in the 
Year. 

The strike situation is slowly 1m- 
proving in certain sections. How- 
ever, progress 18 very gradual and 
i is not believed that full produc- 
tion can be resumed before Labor 
the earliest. It is probable 
that fully 400,000,000 yards of goods 
will have been lost as the result of 
this labor difficulty. 

In order to appreciate the weak- 
ness of the market earlier in the 
vear, it must also be borne in mind 
that reliable authorities stated that 
fully 50 per cent of the looms 
throughout the East were idle, on 
account of business conditions. This 
estimate included, of course, the 
looms that are involved in the strike. 
Undoubtedly, the lost production is 
much greater than is conceivable, 
more than would be possible to esti- 
mate. 


Increase in Cotton Consumption in 
South. 

Another interesting phase is the 
increase in consumption of cotton in 
the South. For the early months of 
the vear, every effort was made by 
mills in the South to get out pro- 
duction and take advantage of the 
situation expected to develop as the 


result of the Eastern strike and 
night work in Southern mills was 
common. This is reflected in the 


following figures showing the con- 
sumption of cotton since the first of 
the year: January, 526,552 bales: 
February, 473.073 bales: March, 518,- 
490 bales; April, 446,843 bales; May, 
495,674 bales: June, 507,869 bales. 
These figures clearly indicate the 
progress that is being made in the 
South and show that so far as cotton 
consumption is concerned, the mill 
strike m the Bast had very tittle 
effect. 


Tracing Print Cloths, 
The trend of print cloths has been 


Goods Market Review 


interesting. On January 3, 64x60, 5.35 
vard was quoted at 8 7-8 cents. The 
market gradually declined, reaching 
7 3-4 cents on Feb. 441, and then ad- 
vancing to 8 cents on Feb. 25, only 
fo decline to a low point for the last 
six months of 7 1-8 cents about 
March 29. 

For 68x72s, the market on Jan. 3 
was 9 3-4 cents. This price declined 
fo a low point of 8 1-4 cents about 
March 29. 

The movement of 80x80 was more 
sensational: starting at 12 cents in 
January, this construction declined 
to a low point of 9 3-4 cents about 
March 29. | 

Sensational Advances in Voiles. 

The story in voiles is perhaps one 
of the most interesting. On Jan. 3, 
the slack twists were quoted at 11 
cents and then declined to a low 
point of 9 3-4 cents about the early 
part of February. Slight advances 
were then recorded but the market 
fell back to 9 3-4 cents again late in 
March. At this low figure, the goods 
were almost neglected, although con- 
sidered at the time the cheapest 
thing in the market. Finally, these 
low priced goods began to be cleaned 
up very slowly, when it was sudden- 
ly realized that a movement was on 
foot to buy up these voiles. Prices 
on the slack twist voiles advanced 
rapidly. 

The same state of affairs was also 
recorded in the ordinary hard twist 
voiles. The range for the various 
makes early in January was 11 3-4 to 
i3 cents. This range reached a low 
point about April 10, going to 10 1-2 
to 12 1-2 cents. The popularity of 
permanent dot voiles has been the 
chief influence on those of the ordin- 
ary hard twist variety. These goods 
were bought liebrally by several of 
the large converters, advancing the 
price to the present basis of 414 to 
15 cents. Aside from these per- 
manent dot effects, converters were 
not interestd because of the inabil- 
ily to get satisfactory prices for 
printed and dyed goods from. the 


jobber. 


Curtailed Combed Goods Production. 
There is no doubt that the pro- 
duction on voiles of all grades was 
materially reduced early in the year. 
As a matter of fact, this applied to 
many Of the lines of combed goods. 
For the bigggest part of the past six 
months, New Bedford has been oper- 
ating about 50 per cent capacity. 

In the extra hard twist voiles, these 
were quoted in January at 14 cents 
They declined to a low point in 
April of 12 3-4 cents, advancing later. 
The market is now considered at 
around 16 1-2 cents. 

Pongees have not changed mate- 
rially in the past five months. In 
January, 17 cents was the market for 
72x100, 7-yard, and this declined to 
16 to 16 1-4 cents in February. The 
market hovered about this figure un- 
til April, when goods came out at 
15 3-4 cents. The prices have ranged 
between 15 3-4 and 16 cents ever 
since then. The 16-cent quotation is 
now the firm market. 

Combed goods as a whole have not 
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been materially affected by the situ- 
aifno in raw cotton. At no time dur- 
ing this year have combed lawns 
been active. There have been sev- 
eral buying spurts, especially during 
one period when a certain group of 
mills was opening up. after a long 
period of shutdown and had offered 
'o take business at prices that were 
somewhat under the market then. 
It seems safe to say that but for this 
particular instance, prices for comb- 
ed lawns for the past six mé@nths 
have not changed materially. As it 
is, the raw cotton market has shown 
practically no influence on combed 
lawns. On the 40-inch, 88x80, 8.50, 
the market range on Jan. 3 was 15 3-4 
to.16 cents. This gradually declined, 
reaching the open basis of 14 1-2 to 
15 cents late in April. The lower 
priced goods are now being held on 
the same basis, with better makes at 
{5 cents. The comparison shown 
elsewhere in this issue on the graph- 
ic curve representing raw cotton and 
combed lawns, makes it clear that 
these goods have not been in any way 
influenced by the situation in the 
raw material. 
Fine Organdies Were Quiet. 

The 40-inch, 84x80, 10.50, combed 
lawn which was a very active seller 
during last year has been rather 
quiet and traded in but rarely, since 
the decline in interest in better or- 
gandies. This construction was 
quoted on Jan. 3, at 18 1-2 cents and 
the trend ever since has been down- 
ward, slow but sure, reaching the 
low point of 16 cents recently. 

The only interest in organdies dur- 
ing the past six months has been in 
the low priced goods, the 68x56, 11- 
yard. There has been very little 
heard on the finer counts, such as 
the 88x84; 13.10, and the 76x68, 15.50. 
The 11-yard was quoted on Jan. 3 at 
11 3-4 to 12 cents, the decline reach- 
ing the low point, of 10 cents late in 
March. 7 

Qsnaburgs Advance Sharply. 

The market in osnaburgs offered 
one of the few sensations for rising 
prices in the past few months. It is 
doubtful whether any particular 
market was more ignored than this. 
On Jan. 3, prices were quoted at 8 4-2 
cents. This declined to 7 3-4 cents 
aboul Feb. 114. The. understanding 
now is that the goods might have 
been bought considerably under 7 3-4 
cents if one had been willing to make 
a bid for a large quantity. The ad- 
vance in the recent months has been 
rapid, due to a-big demand for ce- 
ment bags and prices went quickly 
lo 13 cents, at which figure the buy- 
ing eased off a great deal. Many 
mills had taken their looms off osna- 
burgs because of the very low 
poundage and the fact that it was 
impossible to sell them without tak- 
ing a loss. 

Cotton ducks and similiar heavy 
materials have enjoyed a tremendous 
improvement in the past few months. 
During the early part of the year. 
prices on these goods were very low. 
without any prospect of any relief 
for some time. Government goods 
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SLO-FLO 


The Scientific Lubricant 
for Textile Machinery 


Increases Lubricating 
Efficiency Eight Times 
in the Warp Room 


OBODY knows better than the man who 
has charge of the warp room that the 


spooler reservoirs have to be cleaned out 


every thirty days or so. A mean job. And 
every time vou clean the reservoirs and fill 
them again you run another chance of get- 
ting oil on the running parts. When this 
happens it means oil-soaked yarn, and 
plenty of it! 


In mills that use Slo-Flo, a single lubrica- 
tion often lasts six months or longer. On the 
average Slo-Flo has eight times the lubri- 
cating efficiency of ordinary lubricants. A 


big saving in lubricant cost alone, not to 
mention that greatest of all savings—no 


more stained yarn! 


The cohesive qualities of this semi-liquid 
lubricant absolutely prevents it from crawl- 
ing, throwing or dripping. — 


Write us for a Demonstration. 


Atlanta : NEW YORA 
fialo ittsbu 
Chaslotic. N.C, Detroit San Francisee 
Greenville, S. C. Syracuse 


CATARACT REFINING COMPANY, Limited, Toronto, Can.; London, Eng 


SCIENTIFIC LUBRICANTS for SCIENTIFIC LUBRICATION 
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Forecast 


(‘By American Cotton Association.) 

St. Matthews, S. C-——The entire 
cotton trade, manufacturers, mer- 
chants and growers, is now deeply 
interested in what the surplus of 
tenderable and commercial cotton 
will be in this country at the end 
of the present cotton year, July 31. 
The census bureau has forwarded to 
Cotton News a statement showing 
the supply and distribution of Amer- 
ican cotton, exclusive of linters, for 
the 40 months ending May 31, 
which is presented below as follows: 

Stocks August 4, total. 6,534,000; in 
consuming establishments, 1,111,- 
147; jn publie storage and at com- 
presses, 3,723,213; elsewhere (esti- 
mated), 4,700,000; imported August! 
1 to May 31, 342,215; ginned to May 
31, 7,977,778. Total supply, 14,854,- 


354. Exported August 1 to May 31, 


5.341.283; consumed August 1 to aMy 
31, 4,945,497. Total exported and con- 
sumer, 10,286,780. -Indicated stocks 
May 31, 4,567,574; in consuming es- 
tablishments, 1,419,836; in public 
storage and at compresses, 2,561,007 ; 
elsewhere (by deduction) 586,734. 
It wil be noted that the total in- 
dicated stocks. on May 31 amounted 
fo 4,567,574 bales. Of this amount 


{1,449,836 bales were in the hands of 


American manufacturers, 586,731 
bales stored in private warehouses 
on the farms and in transit, while 
2,361.007 bales were stored in. pub- 
lic warehouses and at compresses. 
These supplies are to be drawn on 


for June and July domestic consum-. 


ption, and export. Assuming that 
the demand for June and July will 
continue on an average surplus on 
hand August 4 will amount to about 
bales. Deducting from that 
amount an average of 1,400,000 bales 
in the hands of domestic mills, it re- 
duces the surplus of merchantable 
cotton down to 1,100,000 bales. This 
will leave only one month’s supplies 
for American and foreign demand, 
so that by September 1 the surplus 
of American cotton in this country 
for marketing purposes. will be 
wiped out. 

September first will find entire 
cotton world using American cotton 
dependent upon 1922 crop for fol- 
lowing 11 months. 


The above statistics include. eot- 


‘ton of all kinds, except linters, and 


it is admitted that quite a portion 
of the remaining limited supplies 
consists of extremely low. grades 
which cannot be used for commer- 
cial spinning. These facts demon- 
strate quite clearly the very serious 
situation confronting the world cot- 
ton supply at this time and which 
must necessarily be faced for an- 
other year. The spinners have been 
fully advised by the American Cot- 
fon Association, both im this coun- 
try and in Europe since the spring 
of 1921, of the inability of the farm- 
ers to produce full crops of cotton 
in their depressed financial condition 
and the widespread ravages of the 
boll weevil. The southern spinners 
residing in the cotton belt and being 
posted fully on conditions, are the 


@nly.manufacturers who have been 


“aroused.to the situation and are ac- 


“ducers. 


tively cooperating with the Ameri- 
can Cotton association to aver which 
now appears a pending calamity. The 
New England and foreign spinners 
have quietly slept at their post, con- 
fident that a country which has al- 
ways grown large crops of cheap 
cotton for their use, would in some 
way continue to do so no matter 
what happened. Men like Dr. Todd 
and Sir Charles Macara, the leading 
world authorities on cotton, have 
brought severe censure on their 
heads for advocating profitable 
prices for cotton to the American 
growers and all possible cooperation 
on the part of the English spinners 
during this severe period in the 
cotton growing industry. 

That a raw cotton famine now 
confronts the world textile industry 
there can be no question of. doubt 
in the minds of those who are at 
all conversant with the p reesnt col- 
ton growing situation. Predictions 
to that end have for months been 
emphasized in the columns of Cot- 
ton News. This paper has been 
eritieised as an extremist on the side 
of the growers and for publishing 
statistical data colored in the in- 
terest of higher prices for the pro- 
In the light of existing facts 
and conditions, it cannot be denied 
that the American Cotton. associa- 
tion has been right all along and 
those who have censured the asso- 
ciation and Cotton News will be 
compelled to admit their mistakes. 

Rapid decline in large surplus 
stocks since August 1, 1920, due to 
changed conditions in cotton grow- 
ing industry. 

The estimated surplus of Ameri- 
can cotton held in the United States 
on July 31, 1920, exclusive of linters, 
was 3,565,000 bales. On July 31, 
1921, the surplus had increased to 6,- 
354,000 bales. By the end of July 
31, this year the carryover of mar- 
ketable cotton in this country. will 
have declined to about 1,000,000 
bales, with not exceeding 1,400,000 
hales in consuming establishments. 


This will be the smallest amount 
of cotton in the surplus at the end 
of a cotton season for many years. 
In 1144 when the stoeks were reduced 
fo 1,500,000 bales the shortage was 
made up in a production of. 15,000,- 
000 bales that year. 
possibility of such production in 
1922. It is extremely doubtful this 
vear if the crop reaches or exceeds 
10,000,000 bales. The United States 
must be depended upon to produce 
84 per.cent of the world cotton of 
7-8-inch staple and above. Egypt, 
China, Brazil and a few other coun- 
tries make up the other 16 per cent. 
While India produces 13.2 per cent 
of the world cotton supply, the 
staple is of such inferior grade thal 
if does not compete with the Ameri- 
can staple and cannot be used in 
mills equipped to spin American cot- 
ton. 
The textile industry. is. rapidly 
getting back on a basis of normal 
consumption and will require sev- 
eral million bales more American 
cotton in 1923 than was consumed 


There can be no 


during the cotton year ending July 
1,e 1922. There exists today th 
heaviest shortage in cotton fabrics 
throughout the world experienced 
in the last half century. If a large 
part of the world is hungry, it is 
likewise short of clothing. The 
question naturally arises, where will 
the available supplies of raw cotton 
come from to meet the present de- 
mands for the raw staple? A -‘sec- 
ond query naturally follows to the 
effect as to where will cotton prices 
go in their upward tendency when 
the demand over-reaches the sup- 
plies in such volume. There is but 
one answer as to prices. No definite 
or imaginary price can be fixed upon 
during a period when the world pur- 
ehasing power is so low. But if is 
safe to say that the time is mosi 
likely to develop during the coming 
1922-23 colton year when the price 
of the staple will go to as high a 
level as the mills can pay and prof- 
itably market the finished fabrics. 
At just what point that condition 
will arise it is impossible for any- 
one now to predict. 

Cotton industry must be rehabili- 
tated and. duty of all interests. to 
earnestly co-operate to that end. 

The world textile industry is de- 
pendent upon the United States for 
the bulk of the raw cotton con- 
sumed and this dependence is cer- 
tain to continue for many vears to 
eome, notwithstanding the present 
strenuous efforts to increase the 
production of cotton in Brazil and 
Other foreign countries, Close and 
effective co-operation on the part of 
the federal government, the manu- 
facturers, cotton merchants and al- 
lied business interests with the 
growers in a determined and _ per- 
sistent effort to grow cotton suc- 
cessfully under boll weevil condi- 
tions, will solve the problem. Ii 
cannot be done if all departments 
of the cotton industry and the gov- 
ernment hold aloof and leave the 
growers to fight these almost. insur- 
mountable changed conditions sin- 
gic handed and alone. | 

The government must protect the 
farmers in the purchase and dis- 
tribution of ample supplies of cal- 
cium arsenate properly manufac- 
tured and at the lowest possible 
prices. This is imperative if suf- 
ficient calcium arsenate or other 
effective poisons are to be made 
available and used in combating the 
weevils, Cotton manufacturers, cot- 
ton merchants, fertilizer companies 
and all allied business and banking 
interests must unite with the grow- 
ers in a widespread educational! 
campaign to teach all classes of cot- 
ton growers the most economic 
planting and cultural methods and 
how and in what way to. best com- 
bat the weevils... Cotton in the fu- 
fure must be intensively cultivated 
and each farm must be made self- 
sustaining through diversification 
of crops. 

The American Cotton association 
has the best facilities for conduct- 
ing a widespread effective compaign 
along these practical lines than any 


other organization in the south. It 
has no selfish purpose to serve be- 
yond rendering the fullest possible 
effective service to the growers and 
the cotton industry as a whole. 
There must likewise be effective fi- 
nnancial support if the desired re- 


Two Twist Ratine to Lead Next Year. 

Although the demand for ratine 
still continues, and some mills are 
reported to be sold up on one-way 
goods until November, sellers in this 
market who still have stocks to dis- 
pose of are beginning to give serious 
thought to the problem of closing out 
the season with clear shelves. | 

Many of the larger mills and con- 
verters who were the dominant fac- 
tors in the ratine trade earlier in 
the season have succeeded in liqui- 
dating all of their stocks, but others 
are reported to be carrying some 
supplies that they are selling at low 
rates, and three-yard one-way goods 
that were sold at 32c a short time 
ago are now to be had at 25c’ to 
28 1-2c. 

Traders who have studied the pres- 
ent. situation predict that the ratine 
demand will be much smaller next 
year than it has been this season, 
and that the demand should be prin- 
cipally for two-way goods, rather 
(han for the cheaper one-way twist 
that has predominated in the mar- 
ket for the past few months. 


It is pointed out that the market 
has been literally flooded with these 
cheap ratines this season, and that 
they will probably be carried over in 
substantial quantities, which should 
induce a. call for the better grades. 
In the cheap ratines the demand is 
almost entirely for whites at this 
time, whereas fancies lead in two- 
way fabrics. 

Mills are now booking orders for 
next season, principally for two-way 
twists, at 35c a yard gray. Convert- 
ers’ prices for these goods finished 
range from 50c to 65c. to retail at 
about 85¢e or a yard. 

There is a wide divergence of opin- 
ion regarding production of burlaps 
during the present year. There are 
only a limited number of mills pro- 
ducing, bul whereas some traders as- 
sert that these mills have turned out 
between 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 yards 
others assert that the total produc- 
tion has been only about 60,000 
pieces, or about 2,250,000 yards, dis- 
puting the statement attributed to 
one converter that he, himself, has 
sold that much. 


Poland to Purchase Cotton Direct. 


One of the largest cotton mill 
owners of Lodz, Poland, plans to es- 
tablish direct buying connections in 
the United States, and in September 
will visit New Orleans and New 
York with a view to establishing a 
branch office in New Orleans for the 
purpose of buying and shipping cot- 
ton direct to his mill in Poland via 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Danzig 
(Acting Commercial Attache H. B 
Smith, Warsaw.) 
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(By J. 8. Kaskel, Consulting Expert 
in Weaving and Designing, New 
York.) 


The manufacture of cotton hand- 
kerchiefs presents no special diffi- 
culties and those with either color 
or silk borders are easily made pro- 
viding due attention is paid to a few 
features and the calculations there- 
for are taken into consideration. The 
actual loom production may be 
lowered slightly and in some Cases 
a larger number of harnesses may be 
required than for ordinary plain 
goods. 

The construction for most of these 
cloths are used for this class of 
merchandise is a plain lawn. The 
eloth is usually within a range of 
from seven to eight and half yards 
per pound; the warp is usually about 
60 singles; the filling hetween 90 and 
105 single. Naturally there are 
variations from these figures but on 
the whole that is a reasonable range 
and the most popular one. 

Handkerchief cloth is woven in 
different widths with due regard be- 
ing paid to such breadth which will 
permit of its being cut up by the 
handkerchief manufacturer as will 
be the most economical for his 
work. It would be ridiculous to sell 
him a width which would create 
an unnecessary waste and loss. Some 
of the best widths in which these 
goods are made are 36, 39, 40, and 46 
inches. The advantages of these 
will be readily grasped by making 
the handkerchiefs a size to corre- 
spond which will produce the least 
waste. Thus a 36 inch cloth will 
give three handkerchiefs each one 
measuring 12 inches wide and 11.75 
inches long. The 39 inch width will 
permit the cutting of two of the di- 
mension of 49.5 inch wide and 149 
inches long. The 40 inch width will 
give two which are each 20 inches 
wide and 19.5 inches long. The 46 
inch width is good for four hand- 
kerchiefs each of which are 11.5 
inches wide and 11.25 long, 

Handkerchiefs are almost always 
square and it probably has been al- 
ready noted by the reader that 
there.is a slight difference between 
the length and width of each hand- 
kerchief in the above calculation. 
This is done purposely as the ¢loth 
in finishing will extend in the jength 
and contract in the width as many 
cotton fabrics do. This extension 
and contraction balances and_ will 
make the handkerchief square but 
the advantages remain with the 
manufacturer as he will be enabled 
to obtain a few more pieces cut of 
the 

In weaving cloth for this purpose 
we always provide a mark for the 
cutter both in the width and in the 
length. This is done to facilitate his 
work. To mark it in the direction 
of the warp we often leave two or 
three dents empty. This is the par- 
ticular system followéd on grey 
goods but in color work that would 
not be sufficiently clear and distinct 
so there we draw in one grey cord 
which. is visible. When a grey cord 


is used have found that a 2.20s is 
large enough and this should be 
given one full dent 
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Manufacture of Cotton Handkerchiefs 


To make a shearing or cutting 
mark m the direction of the filling 
we shoot in several picks in one 
shed. This raised cord effect is a 
very good and easily apparent line 
fo guide the cutting. In this respect 
it is most essential that great care 
and attention be given to the dis- 
tance between the cutting marks 
otherwise losses will be created be- 
cause the sizes must be exact. 

Handkerchiefs in the couse of 
their manufacture are folded so that 
the corners are turned in and it is 
absolutely. imperative that these 
four corners meet in the center. If 
they do not the handkerchief is cut 
into shape that they will. If the 
weaving of the cloth and the plac- 
ing of the sheering marks therein 
are not done carefully there will be 
a waste. This must be avoided. 

In setting up the cost and raw 
material estimate a very good sys- 
tem to work on is about as follows: 
Figure on one border first and place 
the number of ends of different ma- 
terials if more than one is used in 
one column, and the number of dents 
used for the border in a column 
next to it. If we are calculating on 
three handkerchiefs in the width we 
will have six borders henee then 
multiply by six. This will give the 
total number of dents and the ends 
used for all borders. Proceed then 
to find the total ends and dents of 
the handkerchief ground. 
be done by figuring upon the ctotal 


number of dents in the entire hand-. 


kerchief and then deducting the 


dents used for the borders or by 


figuring on the width of the hand- 
kerchief ground alone. 

The following example may nha 
in making the above description 
somewhat more clear. 
cation are reed 48.2; the width 36 
inches; and three handkerchiefs 
with %-inch borders. 


144 dents 


1584 dents 


2? dents 


No selvages are figured in the 
above calculation The number of 
ends can easily be figured from the 
above. 


It will also be necessary to figure 


the average number of picks per 
inch as the borders usually have 
more picks per inch than the ground. 
Having determined the number of 
picks per inch in the ground next 
ascertain the space or distance of 
the border with a hundredth rule 


and multiply the pieks per inch of | 


the ground by the hundredths. This 
result would naturally be the num- 
ber of pick if no extras were utilized 
in the border and the difference will 
be the total number of extra picks 
in one border. Since each hand- 
kerchief must have two borders 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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The specifi-* 


KERR 


Bleaching & Finishing Works, Inc. 


Established 1890 


CONCORD, N. C. 
Oldest Bleachery in the South 


Bleaching, Dyeing and 
Napping for the trade 


Muslins 
Cambrics 
Twills 
Jeans 
Drills 
|mitation Linens 
Shrunks 
Nainsooks 
Ducks 
Pajama Checks 
Diaper Cloth 
Repps 
Gabardines 
Piques 
Skirting 


Towels 


Nappiag—Canton Flannels, Osnaburgs, Sheetings. 
Dyeing—Light or Dark shades (direct colors. ) 
Manufacturing—Seamed Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


We Solicit your Business 


~ 


Overseer Superintendent 


Preparation of the Warps. 
The preparation of the warps for 
the weaving department frequently 
falls into the hands of the superin- 


tendent of the mill so far as the 
design of the threads forming the 


pattern is concerned. The matter of 
the application of the necessary siz- 
ing for the preservation of the warp 
threads in a round, even and com- 
pact condition for weaving must also 
receive his attention as this is a 
matter -which is sometimes over- 
looked until the warps are in the 
looms. A top view of a warping ma- 
chine with its principal mechanical 
parts is shown in Figure’ 2, The 
spools from the spooling frame of 
the previous department are. ar- 
ranged in the rack A in which one 
tier of spools can be seen. Other 
tiers are arranged below in the re- 
quired alignment for the production 
‘of the pattern of the intended weave. 
If the pattern is all one color then 
there will be no necessity of an ar- 
rangement of different colored 
spools or spools with two or more 
colors of yarn wound on the same 
in. the spooling. 

From the spool rack the threads 

are drawn through the dents of a 
reed adjusted in line with the siz- 
mg tank C, being guided to the lat- 
ter below the roller B. The sizing 
of the yarns is of importance be- 
cause if this is not well done the 
threads cannot retain their solidity 
when subjected to the wear and tear 
accompanying weaving. The warp 
threads are subjected to friction 
when they pass through the eyes of 
the heddles of the harnesses and this 
eonstant chaffing gradually mars the 
surface structure of the thread un- 
less it is protected with sizing. 

In Figure 3 we show the differ- 
ence between a sized and an un- 
Sized thread as it appears when 
placed beneath the glasses of a 
strong magnifying instrument. It 
ean be seen that the end which is 
not sized appears to be loosely put 
together. The individual fibers are 
open and not intact as shown in, the 
strand which has been put through 
the dressing machine tank and Ssat- 
urated with the sizing composition. 
If tension is applied to these strands 
ef the same size, and manufacture, 
the thread which is not provided 
with the protecting surfacing of siz- 
me will wear away and break much 
sooner than the thread which has 
been sized. 

The sizing material not only helps 
to make the threads pass more 
readily through the eyes of the hed- 
dies and the dents of the reed in the 
loom but also adds resisting power 
to tender, short and similar fibered 
threads which. otherwise would 
eause considerable bother in the 
weaving. The sizing is made of 
glue, starch, flour and kindred ma- 
terial, usually put up in the right 
proportions before it is shipped to 
the mill. The exact mixture of the 
sizing solution depends on whether 
cotton, worsted, wool, shoddy or 
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mixed deseriptions of warp. threads 


are be treated. Care has to be 
taken not to have too much of the 
glutinous matter applied for an over 
supply will cause many of the warp 
ends to adhere together and cause 
trouble in separating them for pas- 
sage through the harness eyes and 
reed splits in weaving. An excess of 
the sizing will also stiffen the yarns 
and cause various . complications. 
Of. course the sizing will wash oul 
readily as soon as the goods are sub- 
jected to the scouring processes( 
eyen if an overdose has been put. on. 
But judgment is necessary in sizing 


the warp yarns in order to avoid 
trouble in the weaving. 


Drying and Warp Threads. 
From the sizing tank of the warp- 
ing machine shown in Figure 2 the 
threads are drawn to the drying cyl- 
inder or cylinder D. Some dressing 


machines are furnished with a single 


- strings 


steam healed drum while others are 


fitted with two or more, according to 
the needs of the warp yarns in pro- 
cess of being made into warp for 
the looms. The. sized yarns are 
drawn over the’ cylinder or eylinders 
and thence to the reeds E and F by 
the revolutions of the creel G which 
is slowly turned by the driving belt 
and accompanying gears and pul- 
leys. The reed E is simply a guid- 
ing factor while reed F is arranged 
with slotted splits, as shown in Fig- 
ure 1, so that a lease may be taken 
of the threads of each section. . The 
lease is taken between this reed and 
the section on the ereel and lease 
tied in so as to retain the 


lease in form. for the drawim-in 
girls. In order to effeet the neces- 
sary movements of the threads to 


make a lease, the reed is made solid 
in alternate dents for a portion. of 
the space above and below as indi- 
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Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


cated by the solid black in the draw- 
ing. ‘Therefore the attendant has 
only to pass a lease-taking stick un- 
derneath the body of threads in the 


interval between the reed and the 


creel and lift upwards. This eleva- 
tion of the body of the threads re- 
sults in one half of the threads ris- 
ing above the other half as the solid 
dents prevent one half from rising. 
This makes an open shed-like condi- 
tion through which the lease strings 
may be put and then tied. A second 
movement is made downward with 
the stick so as to get the lease 
strings set in alternately between 
the threads. In warps requiring that 
the lease be taken of each separ- 
ate thread, so as to have one up and 
one down in the lease for drawing- 
in purposes, the first reed E is fur- 
nished with the alternate solid dents 
as this reed carries but on thread. 
in a dent while the reed F may have 
two, three or more in a dent. 
Beaming. 

After the creep sections are filled 
with the warp yarns, and the lease 
taken of the threads of ‘each sec- 
lion, the operation of beaming takes 
place. The warp beam of the loom 
is adjusted in the stand adjoining | 
the creel where it can be turned for 
the purpose of winding the sections 
of yarn from the creel about its cir- 
cumference. The average attendant 
at the dressing machine is compe- 
tent to judge of the tension, to ap- 
ply when winding the threads from 
the creel to the beam, but some- 
times they get careless and the at- 
tention of the superintendent will 
be needed. In one mill where the 
writer worked the attendant had a 
hobby of winding the beams with 
too much tension on the yarns so 
as to make the warps compact. Then 
when the mill company put through 
some yarns that would not stand 
the strain of the undue tension sey- 
eral full warps were damaged by 
Lhe tender ends partly pulling apart 
and ultimately breaking in the 
weaving. Just enough tension is 
needed to properly put the threads 
on the beam in a fairly solid condi- 
tion without straining the filaments. 


Decline in Italian Silk Production. 
The continued decline in the 
Milanese silk production is ascribed 


especially to the new agricultural 
regime. Unscientific methods in 


cocoon raising have been returned 
lo, resulting in a serious detriment 
lo the crops. The present. silk mar- 
ket is uncertain with a weak ten- 
deney, due principally to improve- 
ments in foreign exchange and 
strong variation in Yokohama prices. 
(Viee Consul Harry L. Troutman, 
Milan.) 


F. J. Domo & Co. 


Cotton Brokers 
116 Broad St. NEW YORK 
Orders Executed For 10 Bales 
or Multiples Thereof 
Members American Cetton Exchange 
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Six Sound Reasons Why 


The American Cotton Exchange 
Is Full Worthy of Patronage ~ 


The “AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE? is the only Cotton Exchange in the 
United States chartered for the purpose of buying and selling cotton in both Spots 
and Futures in lots of 10 BALES and multiples thereof. 


The “AMERICAN” is also the only Cotton Exchange in the country liee econ- 
tracts call for delivery to be made in the ten most advantageously located cities of 
the South in addition to New York. The great value of this plan is too apparent to 
require detailed comment here. 


After a little over two years the “AMERICAN” has achieved exactly that which 

THE LARGEST COTTON EXCHANGE IN AMERICA had accomplished at the end 

_ of its twenty-third year, the memberships on the ‘‘AMERICAN’” _—— today for the 
- same price as those on the older exchange sold at that time. 


The volume of business transacted on the floor of the “AMERICAN” daily, 
weekly and monthly has made the marvelous increase of OVER 3,000 per cent in 
just two years, proving beyond all dispute that the Exchange is fully meeting a long 
felt commercial need. 


The “AMERICAN” owns and occupies its own office building : in the financial cen- 
ter of New York City, and in addition to being self-supporting is even now making sub- 
stantial net profits—and remember only a good beginning has beem made. 


CHARTERED by the State of New York, efficiently guided by officials whose 
many years’ practical experience with every phase of cotton, from planting to man- 
ufacturing, gives them mature executive judgment, and embracing numerous active 
members of proven capacity and trustworthiness as brokers, THE AMERICAN COT- 
TON EXCHANGE is deserving of the support of all who are interested in Cotton. _ 


OF INTEREST TO ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN COTTON | 


Any of the Members of THE AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE, Inc., listed 
below will be glad to open up negoiations with Mill Owners, Planters, Merchants and 
Cotton Factors with reference to handling their “Hedges” in any amounts from ten 
bales up on a marginal basis of TEN DOLLARS per bale. These firms will also fur- 
nish FREE Weekly Market Letters, and gladly give the highest Banking and Com- 
mercial Ratings. 


Oliver & Houghton Martin & Company Eblin & Company 
59-61 Pearl St. 116 Broad St. 33-35-37 S. William St. 
New York New York New York 


(These firms are members of The American Cotton Exchange Clearing 
Association, Inc. ) 
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Bailey, W. G., 
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Among Those Present. 


Among those who attended the 
Weavers’ Meeting at Anderson, 5. C., 
last Friday were the following: 


Alexander, Jas. M., Supt., Gourtenay 


Mig. Co., Newry, d. U. 
Andrews, L. Supt., 
Mill, Lexington, N. U, 
Andrews, W. F., Mechanic, Ander- 

son, S. 


Red Bank 


Bagwell, R. F.,. Supt., D. E. Converse 
Co., Glendale, 8. U, 

Overseer ‘Twisting, 
Equinox Mill, Anderson, 8. U. 

Baker, C. P., Weaver, Merrimack 
Mill, Huntsville, Ala. 

Baker, J. H., Cloth Room Overseer, 
Hartwell Mill, Hartwell, Ga. 

Banister, H. M., Loom Fixer, Hart- 
well Mill, Hartwell, Ga. 

Barefield, C. D., O0-Weaving, Equinox 
Mill, Anderson, 8S. U. 


Barnes, Chiff, O-Weaving, Exposi- 
tion Mill, Atlanta, Ga. 


Barnes, KR. E., Second-hand Weav- 
ing, Wateree Mills, Camden, 8. U. 
Barton, ‘T. R., Night Weaver, Orr 

Mill, Anderson, U. 
Bates, J. M., Weaver, Monarch Mill, 
<Union, §. 
Batson, Louis, P., Sou. Rep., Sham- 
bow Shuttle Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Bevill, S. H. O-Weaving, Orr Mill, 
Anderson, 8. C: 


Black, J. M., Salesman, Charlotte 
Leather Belting Co., Greenville, 
S. 


Black, W. A., Supt. Beaumont Mfg. 
Co., Spartanburg, 8S. ©. 
Blakely, R. E., O-Cloth Room, Lau- 
rens Cotton Mills, Laurens, 8. C. 
Bobo, J. L. Weaver, Miils Mill, 
Greenville, 

Bowen, R. L., Overseer, Norris Mill, 
Cateechee, C. 

Bowers, G. W., Inman Mills, Inman, 

Brown, L. L., Supt., Clifton Mfg. Co., 
Clinton, | 

Brown, R. J., Weaver, Williamston 
Mill, Williamston, 8. 

Burgess, €. A., Salesman, American 
Moistening Cs., Charlotte, N. C. 


vampoell, A. L.. Weaver, 
‘Mill, Greenville, 3. C. 


Poinsett 


- Campbell, J. H., O-Weaving, Chero- 


kee Falls Mfg. Co., Cherokee Falls, 
5. C. 
Carter, A. B., Sou. Rep., Victor Ring 
‘Traveler Co., Gastonia, N. CG. 
Carter, G..W., O-Spinning, Ander- 
son, 
Casey, O. O-Weaving, 
Mills, Inman, C. 
Cheek, M. L., Slasher, Belton Mills, 
Belton, 8. C. 
Childs, W. E., O-Weaving, 
Mill, Anderson, C. 
Clark, David, Editor, Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 
Clark, John W., Supt., Erwin Cotton 
Mills, W. Durham, N, C. 
Clark, F. J., Supt., Anderson Cotton 
Mill, Anderson, N. C. 
Clark, J. C., Cloth.Room, Watts Mill, 
Laurens, 8. C. 
Clasky, J. R., Student, Anderson Mill, 
Anderson, 8. C. 
Cobb, J. O., O-Night Weaving, Wil- 
liamston Mill, Williamston, 8. C. 
Cobb, W. W., Supt., Norris Cotton 
Mill, GCateechee; 
Cofield, E. F., Supt., Brogan Mill, An- 
derson, C. 


Inman 


Gluck 
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Cooper, C. T., O-Cloth Room, Orr 
Mill, Anderson, 8. (. 
Corn, J. O., Supt., Pacific Mills, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 
Cranford, J. T., 
C. 

Crocker, T. N., Supt., Banna Mfg. 
Co., Goldville, C. 

Crocker, W. Lee, Banna Mfg. Uo., 
Goldville, C. 

Crouch, P. B., O-Spinning, 
mack Mill, Huntsville, Ala. 

Curry, L. T., Gen. Overseer, Lan- 
caster, U, 


Supt., Anderson, 


Merri- 


Daves, W. F., O-Weaving, Hillside 
Cotton Mill, LaGrange, Ga. 

Davis, A. B., O-Weaving, Jackson 
Mills, Iva, 8. C. 

Davis, W. F., Supt., Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, C. 

Dickson, D. R., Sullivan Hardware 
Co., Anderson, 3. U. 

Digby, T. J., Supt., Oakland Cotton 
Mill, Newberry, 8. UC. 

Dill, Weaver, Brandon Mill, 
Greenville, 8. 

Dorn, J. L., Supt., Oconee Mills Co., 
Westminister, S. 


Engram, J. E., Slasher Tender, So- 
cial Circle, Ga. 

Epps, W. H., Supt., Jefferson Mills, 
Jefferson, Ga. 

Esecott, Albert, Associate Editor, 
Wool & Cotton Reporter, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Esty, N. F., Salesman, Spartanburg, 


Fant, Foster, Mayor, Anderson, §. C. 

Federline, J. R., Spimner, Belton 
Mills, Belton, S. C. 

Ferguson, R. E., Supt., Lydia Cotton 
Mills, Clinton, 8. C, 

Floyd, S. R., Barber-Colman_. Co., 
Greenville, S. 

Franks, EK. A., O-Weaving, Watts 
Mill, Laurens, 5. G. | 


Gibson, L. B., Supt., Fairmont Mfg. 
Co., Fairmont, 8. 

Gossett, J. 
son Cotton Mill, Anderson, 8. C. 


Gossett, Jas. P., Pres. & ‘Treas., 
Williamston Mill, Williamston, 
B. 


Gradick, F. C., Supt., Barrow Coun- 
ty Cotton Mills, Winder, Ga. 

Greer,’ W. W., O-Weaving, Ware 
Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, 8. C. 

Griffith, A. F., Weaver, Conestee 
Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 

Grimes, M. T., Supt., Gluck Mill, An- 
derson, 8. | | 

Hamby, G. B., Weaver, Abbeville, 
Cotton Mill, Abbeville, S. C. 

Hammett, J. D., Pres. & Treas., Orr 
Cotton Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 

Hammond, W. E., Supt., Mills. Mill, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Harkins, L. L., E. F. Houghton & 
Co., Greenville, C. 

Harrill, H. F., O-Weaving, Eastside 
Mfg. Co., Shelby, N. C. 

Hawkins, Lee, O-Weaving, Consoli- 
dated Textile Corp., Shelby, N. C. 

Herrick, C. E., Salesman, Victor-Ring 
Traveler. Gastonia, N.C. 

Holliday, J. W., Overseer & Asst. 
Supt., Williamston Mill, William- 
ston, 8. C. : 

Howard, P. A., 0-Weaving, Mollohon 
Mfg. Co., Newberry, 8S. GC. 

Hoy, T. F., O-Weaving, Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Huff, J. H., Supt., Camperdown Mills, 
Greenville, 8. 


H., O-Weaving, Ander- 


Hughes, A. Y., Supt.-Night, Calhoun 
Mills, Calhoun Falls, §. C. 

Hughes, C. D., 04Cloth Room, Sen- 
eca Mill, Seneca, S. C. 

Hughes, C. F. O-Weaving, Mona- 
ghan Mill, Greenville, 8. C. 

Hunter; H. P., Supt., Equinox Mill, 
Anderson, C. 


Iler, Alonzo, L. R. Wattles & Co., 
Greenville, S. C, 


Jackson, F. C. N., Salesman, Provi- 
dence Drysalter Co., Providence, 
R. I, 


Jarrett, Weaver, Catherine 
Mill, Shelby, N. C., 
J. B. Johnson, O-Weaving, Fair- 


mont Mfg. Co., Fairmont, §. C. 
Jolly, D. A., O-Weaving, Lanett Cot- 
ton Mill, Lanett, Ala. 


Jones, R. Weaver, Honea Path, 


S. C. 


Kates, G. §., O-Cloth Dept., Equinox 
Mill, Anderson, 8. 

Keller, J. C., Night Supt., William- 
ston Mill, Williamston, §. C. 


LeClair, €C., Salesman, Atlanta Har- 
ness & Reed Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Lackey, L. L., Supt., Easley Mill, No. 
2, uiberty, §, C. 

Lancaster, M. B., Supt., Pacolet Mfg. 
Co., Pacolet, S. C. 

Langley, W. M., Supt., Abbeville, 
Cotton Mill, Abeeville, S. C. 

aurens, J. H., O-Weaving, Laurens, 
Cotton Mill, Laurens, 8. C. 

Leister, W. P., Supt., Victor-Mona- 
ghan Co., Seneca, S. C. 

Lignon, Robt. E.,. Manager, Gluck 
& Equinox Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 
Lollis, G. H., Overseer, Chiquola 

Mfg. Co., Honea Path, 8. C. 
Lyons, J. A., Supt., Orr Mill, Ander- 
son, S. C. 


McCombs, Geo. 
Buffalo, S. 

McGombs, J. V., Supt., Buffalo Mill, 
Buffalo, C. 

McCombs, W. D., Supt., 
Crews Co., Athens, Ga. 
McMahon, C. L., O-Weaving, Hen- 

rietta, N. C. 
McNeil, J. G., O-Weaving, Green- 
wood Mills, Greenwood, 8. C. 


K., Buffalo Mills, 


Bowen- 


Mann, W P., O-Weaving, Social Cir- 
cle Mill, Social Circle, Ga. 

Mattison, C. A., O-Weaving, Court- 
ney Mfg. Co., Newry, S. C. 
Mattox, D. 8., O-Carding, Monaghan 
Mill, Greenville, S. ¢. 
Medley, G. W., Weaver, 
Mills, Jefferson, Ga. 
Meeks, W. L., Slashing, 
Mill, Anderson, 8. 
Meikle, Arch, Monaghan Mill, Green- 
ville, 5. 

Mitchell, J. B., Weaver, Belton Mills, 
Belton, §S. C. 7 

Moak, 5. A., O-Weaving, 
Duck Mill, Rome, Ga. 

Moore, W. M., Supt., Globe Mfg. Co., 
Gaffney, 8. C. 

Morgan, G. C., O-Weaving, Victor- 
Monaghan Mill, Seneca, S. C. 

Moseley, H. W., Gloth Room, Ware 
Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, S. C. 

Moss, C. J.. O-Weaving, Gaffney Mfg. 
Co., Gaffney. S. C. 


Jefferson 


Anderson 


Anchor 


Neal, L. F., Overseer Weaving, Nine- 
ty-Six, 8. C. 

Nipper, J. W., Supt., Lexington Mfg. 
Co., Lexington, C. 
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North, Frank G., Arnold, Hoffman & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Oliphant, A. D., Sou. Mer., Textile’ 
World, Greenville, 8. C. 

Osteen, R. F., O-Weaving, F. W. Poe 
Mfg. Co., Greenville, C. 


Padgett, L., Salesman, Shelby, N. C. 

Parkman, P. F., Weaving, Panola 
Mfg. Co., Greenwood, 8. C. 

Payne, J. M., O0-Weaving, Lydia Cot- - 
ton Mills; Clinton, 8. 

Perry, Hext M., Salesman,. Detroit 
Graphite Co., Greenville, 5. C. 
Philip Robt. W., Associate Editor 
Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Phillips, W. L., Supt., Social Circle 

Cot. Mill, Social Circle, Ga. 
Phillips, W. T., O-Weaving, Pacific 
Mills, Columbia, C. 
Poole, R. W., Service Man, Draper 

Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

Powell, E. B., Second Hand, Oconee 

Mills Co., Westminister, 8.,C. 
Prevost, C., Sec. & Treas., H. C. 

Townsend Mill, Anderson, 8. C. 
Pruitt, H. L., O-Weaving, Piedmont 

Mfg. Co., Piedmont, 8. C. 


Reeves, C. A.. O-Cloth Room, Ander- 
son, 8. C. 

Reeves, J. B., O-Cloth Room, Jackson 
Mills, Iva, 8. C, 

Rhodes, T. 8., O-Cloth Room, Pan- 
Ola Mill, Greenwood, 8. C. 

Rickard, Chas. E., O-Cloth Room, 
Oakland Mill, Newberry, §. C. 

Roberts, C. R., Carder, Watts Mills, 
Laurens, 8. G. 

Rogers, H. B., Salesman, 
“Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Rogers, H. O., Supt., Hartwell Mills, 
Hartwell, Ga. 

Rush, A. P., O-Spinning, Pandla Mill, 
Greenwood, 8S. C. 


Parks 


Scruggs, J. B., O-Weaving, Camper- 
down Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 

Shirley, F. E., Second Hand, Belton 
Mills, Belton, 8. C. 

Shull, Walter G., Salesman, Green- 
ville, G. 

Smith, Hampton, Sou. Mer. Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Smith, H. G., Boss Weaver, Beau- 
mont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Smith, 8. M., Salesman, Greenville, 
S. 

Spake, J. O.. Supt. Easley Mill, No. 
3, Liberty, 8. C. 

Spofford, Geo. E., Anderson Cotton 
Mill, Anderson, 

Spratt, H. E.. O-Weaving Henrietta 
Mill No. 2, Caroleen, N. C. 

Storey, W. A. Supt., Calhoun Mills, 
Calhoun Falls, 8. C. 

Strickland, C. 
Mils, Belton, 8. C. 

Sullivan, Jno. L., Laneaster 
Lancaster, C. 

Sullivan, S. B., Anderson, 8. C. 

Tate, G, C., Weaver, Lexington Mfg. 
Co., Lexington, 8. C. 

Tattersall, W. R., Supt., Conestee 
Mill, Greenville, 8. 

Teal, W. P. O-Weaving, Oconee 
Mills Co., Westminister, 8. C. 

Thackston, H. L., O-Weaving, Clif- 
ton Mill No. 3, Converse, 8. C. 

Thackston, R. F., Second hand, Orr 
Mills, Anderson, §. C. 

Thomas, H. W., O-Weaving, Oakland 
Mill, Newberry, 8. C. 

Thompson, W. H., O-Cloth Room, 
Courtney Mfg. Co., Newry, 8. C. 
Timmerman, E., O-Weaving, Oconee 
(Continued on Page 26) 


Supt., Belton 


Mill, 
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i nit Goods 


Withdrawing Cheap Underwear 
Lines. 

Mills are withdrawing their lines 
of the cheaper grades of light weight 
underwear, their production for the 
present being sold up sufficiently 
to take care of the stocks of cheaper 
yarn they have on hand. As yet, 
these withdrawals, which became ef- 
fective the first of the week, effect 
lines that sell below as basis of 
$3.12% per pound for four pound 
balbraggans. Manufacturers selling 
goods at that price and higher report 
that their offerings are heing rapid- 
ly sold and will probably be with- 
drawn at an early date. These lines 
will be reopened as soon mau- 
facturers can determine upon what 
basis new yarns can be ought. 
‘Less improvement has been noted 


on underwear, lines selling above 
$3.25 basis, but buyers have been 


showing increasing interest in goods 
selling around this figure. These 
lines will hardly be withdrawn as 
they are supposed to be figured on a 
basis that is closely in line with the 
present cost of yarns. 

“It is pointed out 


that although 


to be entirely consistent with pres- 


ent production. costs, figuring 24s 
eone yarns on a basis of 41c, which 
is the low market price on_ spol 
stocks, it would be necessary to price 
four pound bales at at least $3.50 
per dozen, sellers who have named 
opening prices around $3.37%, and 
in some instances as low as $3.25, 
believe that by averaging present 
stocks bought on a basis much low- 
er than today’s prices they will be 
able to keep below $3.50 a dozen 
throughout the season. This is, they 
point out, purely a speculative opin- 
ion at this time, but it is held quite 
confidently by many sellers, 

The cheaper sellers, whose lines 
opened at prices around $3 dozen, 


are unable to give any idea now re- 


garding the prices at which their 
lines will be reopened,. having noth- 
ing upon which to base their ideas 
of new yarn prices which they will 
have to pay when they start to re- 
plenish next month or in September, 
but some estimates have been made 
that the new prices will show ad- 
vances ranging between 25¢c and 
354%c a dozen. Many of these mills 
are sold up to November at the low 
prices, they report, and they are 
planning to hold off from buying 
“new yarns as long as possible in the 
expectation of lower prices. 
Duplicate orders for all are begin- 
ning to come in now, but the vol- 
ume of sales is not yet sufficient to 
show a general disposition on the 
part. of buyers to fill in their re- 
quirements for the season. Prices 
were advanced about 10 per cent on 
colton goods and about 15 per cent 
on wool and worsted lines recently, 
are presumably responsible to a 
large extent for buyers’ delay in re- 
suming operations. for fall... It is 
thought that most buyers have now 
covered more than fifty per cent of 
their fall requirements, and in some 
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instances as much as 75 per cent, 
alihough there are some who have 
not yet bought more than half their 
stocks: It is these latter who are 
doing most of. the buying now. 


Hosiery Situation in Germany. 


The American Consul at Berlin 
has sent the following dispatch to 
the department of commerce regard- 
ing the hosiery industry in Germany: 

“German hosiery mills, according 
to the estimates of manufacturers, 
are operating at from 60 to 80 per 
cent of pre-war capacity production. 
While most mills are employing as 
many operatives as before the war, 
and in some cases even more, the 
number of machines in use is ac- 
tually less, and the output is far be- 
low that of 1943. 

“Immediately following the lifting 
of the blockade the German hosiery 
industry experienced a boom owing 
to the great domestic demand, but 
social legislation, such as. the eight- 
hour day law, contributed to pre- 


‘vent the mills from reaching their 


maximum output. Prior to the war 
the average working day in the ho- 
siery mills was about 9 1-2 hours. 
Certain legislation was also enacted 
which resulted in limiting the num- 
ber of machines tended by one oper- 
ative to two, whereas it had been 
common to assign four machines to 
‘ach employe. As the domestic de- 
mand was gradually satisfied, orders 


from abroad kept the industry ac- | 


tive, but by the middle of 1921 pro- 
duction had fallen off considerably. 
In' the latter half of the year the 
drop in the exchange value.of the 
mark resulted in a renewed flood of 
orders from foreign countries. At 
present foreign offers are for finish- 
ed goods for immediate delivery, 
whereas German mills can quote for 
delivery only in two or three months 
plus additional delay for shipment.” 


Better Demand for Cheaper Hosiery 


An improved demand for «heap 
hosiery is being reported by mills 
making these goods, the improve- 
ment being especially noted by man. 
ufacturers who make hosiery for ex. 
port. An advance of 15 per cent 


» tenis 4 


from. the old basis of 87% 
dozen for women’s 176-needle stuck. 
ings finds buyers taking these goods 
in a conservative way for domestic 
consumption. 

Men's 144-needle goods priced from 
804ec to 85e and 176-needle half hose 
selling from 90e to 95e a doven are 
the most active members in the en- 
tire hosiery trade and are being 
bought in fairly substantial quanti- 
lies for domestic use, it is reported. 
One sale of 100 cases of 176-needie 
half hose at 95c was repor'ed on Sa!- 
urday. 

The silk hosiery situa. on is still 
very unsettled, with nothing but ful’ 
jusinened geods in demand and no 
great activily to be found en that 
type. Sellers are cutting their vrices 
still further, and on Saturday one 


RINTON RIBBERS 


possess all modern improve- 
ments, including selvage welt, 
French welt, double knee, 
dogless and stripping attach- 
ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 


Built in all sizes, for all class- 
es of rib work. 


Wealso build hosiery knitters 
and Body machines for un- 
derwear and various other 
circular machines for all kinds 
of knitted articles. 


Samples and Prices on Request 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 


| 
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Chauncey A. Williams 


Everything In 


Needles 


Factory and Main Office : MANCHESTER, N."H. 
Philadelphia Office—40 South 7th Street 


Makers of ““CAW”’ Brand Needles 


John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
loopers into the 
two - thread 
loopers. 


mill offered a substantial quantity of 
women’s 42-gauge stockings at $11.50 
a dozen, although it was pointed out 
by other manufacturers ihat it costs 
$13.50 a dozen to produce these 
goods. Men’s silk hosiery is not 
moving, although there are a mod- 
erate business reported in artificial 
silk and silk mixed socks sclling in a 
wide range.of prices averaging about 
$4 a dozen. | 

Staple blacks and browns are 
about the only women’s silk goods 
moving now, with almost no market 
for fancies. White have been a sad 
disappointment to the mills, having 
sold only in limited quantities. It is 
thought that very likely the vogue 
for nudes and light grays had a ‘arge 
influence over the demand for white 
hosiery. 

There is not much doing now on 
fall goods, although some manutac- 
turers report that their customers 
are sending in satisfactory duplicate 
orders for substantial quantities. In 
general, however, it is felt that puy- 
ers will wait until the beginning of 
August before doing any active work 
in connection with completing ful- 
fillment of their requirements for 
the coming season. Spring “openings 
are not yet apparent, although it is 
understood that some mills are now 
figuring their lines to be opened in 
the near future. 


Knit Goods Bodies Will Probably 
Merge. 


Further progress towards the mer- 
ger of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufactur- 
ers and the National Association of 
Knit Goods Selling Agents resulted 
from a conference between J. N. 
McCullaugh, consulting industrial 
manager of the former. association 
and J. P. Quinlan, acting president 
of the Selling Agents organization. 
It now appears that the two asso- 
ciations will unite. 

A number of prominent selling 
agents have for some time expressed 
a desire to unite with the manufac- 
turers association and as a result 
of this desire, Mr. McCullaugh has 
made several proposals looking to- 
ward the merger of the two associa- 
Lions. A large number of the sell- 
ing agents are at present members 
of both organizations and feel that 
their interests can be better served 
by one organization. 

In addition to having their inter- 
ests looked after as a group the sell- 
ing agents by affiliating with the 
manufacturers’ association acquire 
all the privileges of active members 
of that body, which inelude the 
weekly market service letter, full 
use Of the Credit Bureau, Collection 
department, Arbitration Board, ete. 
The manufacturers’ body has .a 
membership. of 600 and includes the 
majority of manufacturers, the 
members of the selling agents group 
represent, 

The National Association of Knit 
Goods Selling Agents had a member- 
ship one year ago of approximately 
75, but this has dwindled to about 
50. The annual meeting of the or- 
ganization, which is usually held in 
May has not been held this year as 
yet. The loss in membership has 
been accredited to several reasons, 
one of them being that a number of 


members who resigned preferrd. to 
he members of the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear Man- 
ufacturers believing that this organ- 
ization would better serve their in- 
Lerests. 

Mr. MeCullaugh also offers to the 
selling agents membership at the 
same fee they now pay in their own 
organization, and offers specialized 
attention to selling agent problems 
in addition to the general association 
service offered to members. 


Hanes Opens Spring Lines. 


The spring, 1923, nainsook under- 
wear line of‘the P. H. Hanes Knit- 
ting Company, Winston-Salem, N. C.,, 
were opened at the New York offices, 
366 Broadway, last Wednesday. The 
company manufactures a standard 
72-80, and the opening prices were 
as follows: | 

Pajama nainsooks: men’s $6.00, 
youths’ $5; children’s waists $5, chil- 
dren’s waists with bloomers $5.25. 
The company guarantees its prices 
up to date of delivery. The mer- 
chandise is sold at terms of 2 per 
cent 10 days, 70 net. 

Good Orders for ‘Thomas Grate Bars. 

Birmingham, Ala.—“Things=§ are 
maving along in. great shape,” said 
Ed. L. Thomas, president of the 
Thomas Grate Bar Company, man- 
ufacturers of semi-steel grate bars 
and fire castings. 

“In the past few days we have 
received some very good orders by 
mail. ‘These include one for 50,- 
000 pounds for New York, one for 
San Francisco for 6,000 pounds and 
one for Kentucky for 12,000 pounds. 
These were for the purpose of test- 
ing out and letting the purchasers 
have a working experience with this 
metal.” 

Orders for some volume are ex- 
pected to result. Mr. Thomas also 
mentions the following orders sent 
in by salesmen: One of 57,000 
pounds for Tennessee, one of 30,000 
for Missouri, one of 18,000 for Wis- 
consin and one of 20,000 pounds for 
Havana, with a goodly sprinkling of 
smaller orders. 

Mr. Thomas will leave in a few 
days for Cuba, where he will follow 
up an order for the Thomas semi- 
steel bars with a view of booking a 
larger tonnage. 

The bars and fire castings made by 
this concern are half steel and half 
cast iron, 50 per cent of each. High- 
est quality of No. 1 steel is mixed 
with highest quality of Birmingham 
pig iron, Mr. Thomas changed 
from cast iron to semi-steel in the 
past two years, and now makes the 
semi - steel product exclusively, it 
having been found to be of much 
greater. fire-resisting quality, and 
therefore more lasting. 

Mr. Thomas came to Birmingham 
12 years ago from Valdosta, Ga., to 
get the benefit of lower freight rates 
to consuming points, and also the 
lower prices on pig iron. His vro- 
duct is sold all over the country and 
is exported. 

Mr. Thomas is a believer in pub- 
licity. He says: “The nice publicity 
that has been given to the semi- 
steel grade grate bars and fire cast- 
ings is producing some wonderful 
results,” 
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BANNER 


FOLL AUTOMATIC 


Speed Production 
Simplicity Quality 
All All 
Sizes Guages 


We are now prepared to make prompt deliveries on 
two new modles, the Banner Spring Beard Needle and 
the Banner Split- Foot machines, built in sizes 3 1- - 
3 1-2” and 3 3-4”, either 48 or 54 guage. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 


PAWTUCKET, 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHATTANOOGA OFFICE 


Colonial Trust Bldg. James Building 
Rooms 208-9-10 Rooms 912-13 
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14 
Some Points on Belt Driving. 


Belts are no longer made from 
leather only, and the first problem is 
the choice of suitable material. 
Leather is famed for indoor work- 
ing in a dry atmosphere and cotton, 
canvas or rope for moist or out-of- 
door conditions. 

The size of the belt and its duty 
must also be considered. Leather 
does not lend itself well to making 
wide belts nor very thick belts. For 
the larger drives a woven belt is 
practically necessary. For small ma- 
chines leather belting answers well, 
In case of breakage or stretching it 
is readily repaired or shortened; 
more so than canvas or other woven 
material. Failures and stretching, 
indicate that the belt is not 
working under satisfactory condi- 
tions; probably the belt is much 
overloaded and a new belt or new 
arrangement is desirable. Occasion- 
ally it may be possible to use a wider 
belt, but it is rarel ydesirable to em- 
ply a thick one or to work with a 
double belt. 

Thick belting and double bands 
are particularly undesirable on small 
pulleys owing to the severe bend- 
ing stress set up in them as they 
pass over the pulleys. If at all pos- 
sible, the best procedure to adopt 
with a weak belt is to increase the 
sizes of the driving and driven pul- 
leys, so that the belt speed is in- 
creased and the necessary driving 
force exerted by the belt correspond- 
ingly decreased. 

When. passing around a. pulley e 
the outer face of the belt is subject 
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{to an increased tension, and it seems 
desirable, therefore, that the outer 
face should be the stronger, which 
is the hair or smooth face of the 
leather. Then, too, the soft side of 
the leather gives a better friction 
grip on the pulley face, and slipping 
is less likely to occur. It is true that 
the soft side will wear more rapidly 
than the other, but this wear does 
not reduce the strength of the belt 
in the same proportion. 

The best field for steel belts is that 


of fhe main drive; when large pow- 


ers have to be transmitted. As a 
rule the steel bands run on rubber 
or cork faced pulleys, and hence a 
high co-efficient of friction is obtain- 
ed. Owing to ‘the high tensile 
strength of steel very thin bands can 
be employed, and these can be run 
at high speeds. Speeds up to 10,- 
000 feet a minute are being employ- 


‘ed but it is preferable to keep below 


o rat about 7,000 feet a minute, be- 
cause of the high centrifugal stress 
in high-speed pulleys. 

Steel bands reduce the width of 
the belting and pulleys, and in the 
case of large powers an appreciable 
saving is thus effected. The life of 
a steel belt should be great, although 
the life of the cork or rubber facing 
cannot be very long. 

Experience with these belts is still 
very meagre. | 

At first sight it seems desirable to 
encourage friction between the belt 
and the pulley. There are, however, 
modifying influences at work and the 
a friction is not much bet- 

‘than no friction at all. A driving 
pelt has a tight side and a slack 


side. The difference between the 
tensions on these two sides is, of 
course, the net driving force. 

The resultant pull on one or other 
of the belt pulleys is the resultant 
of these two tensions, and is rather 
less than their sum in amount. 

According to the accepted laws of 
solid friction, the maximum friction 
is constant fraction of the total load. 
and from this some engineers have 
questioned the text book formula 
that the maximum friction, which is 
equal to the maximum difference be- 
tween the belt tensions on the tight 
and slack sides, increases with the 
arc of contact. There is, however, 
no doubt that the friction does in- 
crease with the are of contact and 
without resort to mathematics the 
explanation is simple. 

The friction is proportional to the 
total load at right angles to the pul- 
ley face, and this load is not the 
same thing as the resultant or net 
total load on the pulley. Thus, as- 
suming a uniform tension in the belt, 
if is obvious that the pressure per 
square inch of pulley face is uniform 
and independent of the are of con- 
tact. Hence the total load will in- 
crease in proportion to the are 
When, as in practice the tension is 
not uniform, the ratio of total load 
to are of contact alters, but the gen- 
eral nature of the result remains un- 
changed. ‘There is another reason 


why a long are favors a high driving 


face. Some air is always drawn in 
between the belt and the pulley face 
and acts as a lubricant until more 
or less conpletely squeezed out. Ob- 
viously, the longer the are of con- 
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tact the bigger the proportion from 
which the air has been squeezed. 
One would expect this air lubrica- 
tion to be more important at high 
than low belt speeds, but no actual 
experimental evidence seems avail- 
able. Friction between a belt and a 
pulley is important in another way. 
Since the tension in the belt varies, 
it follows that the belt extends in 
length in passing from the slack to 
the tight side. Such expansion in- 
volves “creeping” on the part of the 
belt, and this represents a true fric- 
tional loss. The amoutn of creep is 
determined by the weakness of the 
belt and the net driving tension. 
Obviously an overloaded belt will 
have a large creepage loss apart 
from any bodily slipping of the belt. 

Further, the wear on the belt is 
due to ereeping and slipping. If 
well designed, slipping should be 
practically non-existent, buf creep- 
ing can only be reduced to a limited 
extent. Hence to minimize wear the 
pulley rims should be as smooth as 
possible. The necessary adhesion 
between the belt and the pulley 
should be the result of the natural 
qualities of the materials and not 
- due to rough surfaces. 

A simple rule is given for single 
leather or woven belting of usual 
thickness, from which the power 
transmitted can be calculated. Al- 
low a net driving tension of 44 
pounds for each inch width of belt. 
If a light double leather belt be em- 
ployed this load may be increased by 
25 per cent., and if a heavy double 
belt, by 60 per cent. This rule gives 
larger belts or lower 


General Office and Factory 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Bahnson 


Youll “Listen In” 
You’ll hear 382 Textile Manufacturers in the United States, 


and Foreign countries telling of the high class SERVICE they are 
receiving from 


You'll find this a most interesting and valuable message and one that 
1S worthy of careful consideration. 


Our Service Department Has Further Facts That Will be Sent you Upon Request 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


HUMIDIFICATION ENGINEERS 


Canada 


Eastern Office 
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some other rules followed in prac- 
tice. Something also depends on the 
joints in the belt. A well cemented 
joint is considerably stronger than a 
laced joint and will earry higher 
loads, but laced joints are more con- 
venient and are in more general use. 
Belt widths and speeds are gener, 
ally fixed by the machine makers 
and the user has little choice except 


‘in the matter of main drives.—Fibre 


and Fabric. 


Cramer and Geer Explain Position 
on Child Labor. 
To the Editor of The Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin: 

There seems to be some misappre- 
hension as to just exactly what sen- 
timent were expressed by us al the 
Blue Ridge Y. M. C. A. conference 
on July 144-15 as to child welfare 
work and the child labor problem. 

What we really said was that we 
heartily applauded the decision of 
the supreme court announced. by 
Justice Taft nullifying the child 
labor law both because we agreed 
that it was sound law and because 
we objected to federal interference 
with state and local rights and re- 
sponsibilities; vet, we deplored any- 
one taking advantage of that deci- 
sion to disregard the child labor 1e- 
strictions that have gradually emer- 
ged from the chaos of experimenta- 
tion to the legislative and industrial. 
Not that we regard all the details of 
the federal child labor law, or of 
any other law, as the only or the 
proper standard, but we referred to 
child labor restrictions im general. 

Whal cotton manufacturers in the 


South really are interested im is 
child welfare and: education and 


only such child labor as sensibie 
and practical friends of labor find 
unavoilable. 

We believe that the gravity of the 
situation is probably 
more by mill men than even by en- 
thusiasts idealists, for the health, 
training and opportunities brought 
to the children of today .wil! surely 
determine whether they wi! care to 
he the mill workers of tomorrow. 

We believe, therefore, thal, as a 
general rule, mill men would rezret 
to see any of the good results of 
child labor restrictions lost, but, on 
fhe contrary, would willingly see 
such restrictions strengthened in 
any way that would be to the rea! 
benefit of the child and comparable 
with the natural relations and re- 
sponsibilities of parent and child. 

In short, we are pleased and grati- 
fied at the Taft decision but heartily 
endorse and support State child 
labor laws which recognize the prov- 
lem in the only practical way by 
coupling together compulsory edu- 
cation and child labor restrictions. 

- (Signed) 

CRAMER, Charlotte 

B. W. GEER, Greenville, 8S. C. 

July 24, 1922. 


Henry Addresses Woodside Mill Men. 


Tigerville-—“The Man With a Vi- 
sion” was the subject of an earnest 
address made before the foremen of 
the various Woodside Cotton Mills at 
Wildwood Park, Tuesday morning 
by R. E. Henry, president of the 


appreciated | 
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Dunean Mill and an experienced 
textile executive. Mr. Henry, who 
was accompanied to Wildwood park 
by E. F. Woodside, secretary of the 
Woodside Cotton Mills, expressed 
himself as being delighted with the 
spacious park and the splendid ac- 
commodations that have been made 
for the employes of the Woodside 
Mills at Greenville, Fountain Inn, 
Simpsonville, Kasley and Liberty. 

The closest of attention was given 
to the words of the speaker whose 
words were full of inspiration 
throughout. At the beginning Mr. 
Henry contrasted the audience be- 
fore him. with some employes -he 
had dealt with at Utica, New York. 
In that. section of the nation con- 
ditions were entirely different, it was 
stated, and many of the textile oper- 
atives had no other incentive than 
fo earn all they possibly could and 
lay it aside with a view of returning 
to their native land. The class of 
men and women employed in this 
section are not only in direct con- 
trast to this, it was stated, but are 
composed of the purest Anglo-Saxon 
blood to be found in the country to- 
day. 

Following Mr. Henry’s 
which was liberally applauded, the 
various foremen present joined in an 
informal discussion of the problems 
confronting all. These dealt with 
practical, every-day problems which 
arise in every mill and which con- 
tinually have fo be solved. 

Meetings similar to that held this 
morning are held each day and 


-usually a speaker from outside of 


the Woodside group is scheduled to 
make the principal address. 


MI- CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Sol- 
uble, Cleaning, Polishing 
Cleansor, Deodorizing 
Scouring & Scrubbing 
Powder. ‘‘Six in One’’ 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL 


SShevinre NC: 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 5. Pat. Offiee 


Your Mill Supply House wil! furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from 
the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Nichols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 


‘6 


address, 


Atlantic Yellows 
Atlantic Blues 
Atlantic Maroons 


Specialists in Sulphur Colors—all efforts are 
in producing finished products, 
which ARE SUPERIOR to any prevailing 


expended 


types. 


ATLANTIC PATENT BLACK 


is accepted American Standard of Sulphur 
solubility, 
greater strength and greater brilliancy. 


Blacks. 


W. here Superior Results are Desired 


Atlantic Dyestuff' Company 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE CHICAGO 


It possesses greater 


Use Atlantic Products 


PROVIDENCE 


THE 


NEWPORT 


COLORS 


For 


Announcing the production of 


NEWPORT DEVELOPED BLACK S 


EXTRA CONCENTRATED 


This superior developed black is now 


Intense 


ready for the market 


Fast Economical 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS 


(INCORPORATED) 


Passaic, New Jersey 


Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Branch. Sales. Offices: 
Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Cotton and Silk | 
Knit Goods 


ous 
“COAL TODYESTUFF™ 
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—the Winder Boss 
will tell you— 


There is no time for cone-inspection in the 
Winding Room. He must get his cones on 
the winder as fast as the mandrels can be 
capped—or the cost sheet suffers. | And each 
one must be as true as any other part of the 
winder itself—or the product suffers. That is 
why he works best with 


Cones and Tubes 


Individually Inspected 
at the Factory 


Write for Samples and Prices to 


Southern Novelty Co., Manufacturers 
Hartsville, S. C. 


L. T. Shurtleff, Eastern Sales Agent, New Bedford, Mass. 


Manufacturers of 


Let Your Customer Know 


that you pack for his 
protection by using 


Hutton & Wood 


Bourbonnias 
Company s 


Packing 


Good packing cases are a 
strong feature for good service 


We solicit your business based on 
the study of your shipping needs. 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 


WOOD PACKING CASES 


Hickory Drawer 330 


North Carolina 
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Meeting of Weavers’ Division 


Meeting of Weavers’ Division of 
Southern Textile Association was 
called to order at 10 a. m,, July 21st, 
in the Auditorium of Anderson Col- 
lege, Anderson, 8. C., by W. H. Gib- 
son, Jr., chairman of Weavers’ Divi- 
sion. Prayer was offered by Dr. Jno. 
E. White. An’ address of welcome 
was delivered by Mayor Fant of 
Anderson and a response was made 
by Jno. W. Clark, president of the 
Southern Textile Association. 

Chairman Gibson announced that 
the discussion would begin. with 
question No, 16 of those recently 
sent out by General Chairman F. 
Gordon Cobb that question being: 
“At what temperature is it. best to 
boil size? And how long should it 
boil?” 


W. W. Greer, J. VY. McCombs, and 


J. .L. Bobo opened the diseusison by 


adovocating a steady boiling tem- 
perature and the opinion seem to be 
that a high boiling temperature in 
size kettles gave stronger yarn. 

L. T. Curry wanted to know how 
many men in the room had made 
actual test but few indicated that 
they had done so. 

The statement was made that size 
eould be kept in good condition over 
night by adding a pound of talHow 
at closing time. 

Jno. W. Clark stated that by put- 
ting half a pound of salicylic acid 
into the kettle the size could be 
kept sweet for a long period. 

The discussion changing to tem- 


perature of size box or not, L. T. 


Curry stated that it was very hard 
to obtain a uniform temperature and 
J. V. McCombs stated that he had 
found as much as three degrees dif- 
ference at the two ends of the size 
box. 

W. B. Williams stated that he had 
obtained a more regular steam sup- 
ply and better results by increasing 
the size of the steam pipe holes as 
the distance from the valve increas- 
ed. 

D. A. Jolly wanted to know what 
it was desirable to get more. than 
200 degrees in the size and J. D. 
Beacham explained that the greater 
the temperature the better the pen- 
etration. 

W. B. Williams ‘claimed that his 
test indicated that a medium tem- 
perature gave a smoother yarn and 
said that over 195 degrees gave him 
poorer results. 


Jno. W. Clark stated that he sup- 


posed they are referred to their 
boiling starch. 

T. N. Crocker wanted to know if 
a closed coil in size vat would not 
give better results than an open coil 
and wanted to know how much wat- 
er was added by the steam. 

W. W. Cobb asked if the evapo- 
ration would not equal the water 
added by the steam. 

N. Jaekson had had. exper- 
ience with. a closed. coil or.double 
bottom size vat but found that an 
open coil was also needed and that 
(here was a tendency for the size 
fo cook on the bottom of the vat. 

Mr. Hamilton wanted to know 
which was the best weight for the 
slasher finishing roll on 30s warps. 

J. D. Beacham said a 390 to 400 
weight with light blanket gave bet- 


ler results than a heavy blanket. 
J. N. Badger had obtained good 
results on pillow tubing with heavy 
roll. He asked for information on 
fine yarn warps. 
EK. M. Walter has tried both 350 
and 510 weights on No. 56s warp and 


obtained the best results from the 


heavy roll. 

FE. A. Franks said that on 50’s and 
60's and 70's warps: a heavy roll 
gave the best results. 

A eall for a show of hands showed 
that a majority favored the 500 
pound finishing roll but quite a few 
advocated the 600 pound roll. 

J. D. Beacham renewed his argu- 
ment for the 400 pound roll and also 
explained that he put a warp of 
cloth over a new flannel blanket and 
kept it on for two days. 

He stated that he had never seen 
a slasher run too fast but it was 
evident from the expressions that 
those present did not agree with 
him, 

W. B. Williams wanted to know 
whether it was best to shift the roll 
or to transfer the blankets from 
first to finishing roll. 

T. J. Digby wanted to know if it 
was possible to condition blankets 
before putting them on. 

T. N. Crocker wanted to know 
what they thought of the finishing 
roll on a Cohoes slasher. 

W. H. Gibson, Jr., had obtained 
good results on heavy drills with a 


roll. 


J. N. Badger called attention to 
the fact that the twist in yarn and 
the length of staple played an im- 
portant part in sizing. 7 

K..A. Franks said that. on 50's and 
60's warp using potato starch, he 
cooked his size 2% hours and kept 
it cooking hard. 

He obtained the best results from 
running his slasher slow. 


J. H. Laurens said that in his 


opinion the weight of the rolls was 
not nearly as important as the 
cushion. Chairman Gibson announ- 
ced that the diseussion would be 
changed to Question No. 18, “How 
many pounds of steam on cylinders 
is best for good running work. 

On a call of hands 12 used 3 to 5 
pounds of steam, 20 used 6 to 1410 
pounds and-one used 15 pounds. 

J. V. MeCombs explained that he 
ran 8 to 9 pounds In morning and 
then reduced to 6 pounds. 

T. F. Hay ran 6 pounds in morn- 
ing and then reduced to four pounds. 

T. N. Crocker ran 10-pounds in 
30's yarn on account of the fact that 
his steam was saturated when en- 
fering cylinders. 

J. L. Bobo said that cylinders 
should be warm before starting. 

Jno. W. Clark explained that the 
difference in the temperature of 4 
pound steam and 10 pound steam 
was not more than 38 or 4 degrees 
but that 10 pound steam meant more 
steam in the. eylinder. 

J. N. Campbell ran on 5 pounds of 
steam but explained that his slash- 
ers were ¢lose to his boilers. 

W. W. Veal could not see the sense 
in trying to dry all the moisture from 
the warps and then trying to put it 
back in again with humidifiers. He 
believed in low steam and high 
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speed. 

J. H. Laurens wanted to know how 
much water was put into the yarn 
during slashing. He had made a 
test showing 1% per cent. 

Discussion was shifted to Question 
No. 19, “Explain the difference be- 
tween .20 fluidity and 30 fluidity 
starch.” 

L. L. Brown explained that he used 
a glass tube with the size opening 


that would drop 100 drops of water 


per minute. If Starch in passing 
through the same tube dropped 20 
drops per minute it was 20’s fluidity. 

W. P. Leister wanted to know the 
comparative breaking strength of 
yarn before and after sizing. 


EK. A. Franks had .found -12 per 
cent increase by working careful 


lists. 
T. N. Crocker raised the point that 


it depended upon the amount sized. 


J. D. Beacham ‘had found 30's 
warp to be 15 per cent stronger with 
7% per cent increase in weight. 

An interesting discussion develop- 
ed about uniform length of cuts. 

T. F. Hoy said variation was due 
to lack of uniformity in the drop- 
ping of cut marker. 

W.B. Williams said that vibration 
of floor under cut market affected 
the uniformity of its dropping and 
said that a position cut marker 
would produce more uniform cuts, 

W. W. Cobb, J. V. MeCombs and 
W. A. Black all stated that even with 
a positive cut market if would be 
impossible to produce uniform cuts. 
Mr. Black said that no two looms 
could be set exactly the same. R. F. 
Ragwell said that cuts varied with 
different make of looms. 


W. P. Teal said variation was due 
largely to variation of warp ten- 
sion. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Weavers’ Lunch. 
At 4 o’eclock 204 men sat down 


to a splendid lunch which was ser- 
ved in the dining room of Anderson 
College, while an orchestra furnish- 
ed music. 

Judge Watkins acta: as_ toast- 
master and short adresses were de- 
livered by Dr. Jno. E. 
Hammett and R. E. 


Afternoon Session. 

As the lunch ran somewhat over- 
time the afternoon session was not 
called to order by Gibson 
until about 2:45 p. 


The first subject ea discussion 
was the comparative advantages of 
steel or twine harness or plain work. 
Deal, MeCombs and Black all spoke 
briefly in favor of steel harness. 

J. M. Alexander wanted to know 
if steel harness would give as good 
a finish on the goods and W. A. 
Black said that it would. 

The chairman announces thal the 
next subject would be “Cloth Toler- 
ance,” and specified variation in 
width as the first detail to be dis- 
cussed, 

H. W. Moseley did not pay any 
attention to 1-4 inch over or under 
the specified width. 

D. A. Jolly asked if customers com- 
plained more about under width 


Legion. 


‘than over width. 


W. P. Leister had had complaint 
on goods 3-8 inch over, customers 
figuring weight of goods without in- 
cluding extra weight. 

J. M. Alexander said that speed of 


White, J. D. 
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goods would effect width. 

J. D. Beacham stated that regular 
humidity will tend to make the 
goods regular in width and also 
said that steel heddles would pro- 
duce a different width from twine 
heddles., 

T. N, Crocker said that uniform 
humidity and uniform warp tension 
would tend to produce uniform 
width. 

The next question was whether or 
not the extra threads in selvage 
should be figured in when calculat- 
ing the warp threads per inch or 
they should be added threads. 

It was found that there was a 
great difference in practice and a 
considerable difference in opinion. 
some contended than not to give 
every inch of the cloth the specified 
number of threads was sharp prac- 
tice while others claimed that as 
long as the total number of ends di- 
vided by the number of inch gave 
the specified number of threads 
there was nothing wrong. 

A real live discussion developed 
with the leading part being taken 
by W. W. Cobb,.W. P. Feuster, T. N. 
Crocker, Cliff Barnes, J. L. Dorn, J. 
M. Alexander, €. H. Strickland, W. 
A. Biack, M. B. Lancaster, J. D. 
Beacham and L. L. Brown. 

On motion of.J. M. Alexander a 
committee was appointed to inves- 
tigate this matter. 

The chairman appointed H. W. 


Moseley, Ware Shoals, 8. C., H. H. 
Boyd, Charlotte, N. CC. and J. M. 
Alexander, Newry, 5. C. 


On invitation J. P. Gossett made 
a brief talk on this subject. 

David Clark stated that the stand- 
ards adopted by the Southern ‘Tex- 
tile Association would probably be 
adopted by the eonverters and for 
that reason is was important to use 
care. 

Resolution of thanks to the people 
of Anderson, Anderson county sup- 
erintendents association and Ander- 
son College was unanimously adopt- 
ed. 

Meeting at 4 P. M. 


New England Strike Curtailment. 


It is now conservatively estimated 
that the curtailment in New England 
during the —present§ strike has 
amounted to 300,000,000 yards of cot- 
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ton goods and will probably reach. 


400,000,000 million yards before all 
the mills are-back on full produc- 
tion. 

There have been 2,764,000 spindles 
and 79,900 loom effected wholly or 
on part by the strike and while the 
operatives at most mills are gradu- 
ally returning to work the end of 
the strike has not vel been reached. 


Hemp Rope Production in Amoy. 


A moaern factory in Amoy manu- 
facturing hemp rope produced in 
1921 240,000 pounds of various 
grades. This factory has been in 
operation only two years and has 
sold its product almost entirely in 
the Amoy district, but it hopes to 
extend its sales to other ports in 
China. During 1921 Amoy imported 
{2 tons of rope, principally from the 
Philippine Islands, and 
(Consul <A. E. Carleton, 
China.) 


Amoy. 


Hongkong. 


Southern Railway 
System 


Announces 


Greatly Reduced Round Trip Fares 


— For — 


SUMMER SEASON, 1922 


July 6th, 12th and 26th, August 


Take Your Choice 


Week-end fares, Sunday excursion fares, Summer excursion fares, 
Special excursion fares to Atlantic City and Niagara Falls 


Atlantic City and Other Niagara Falls via Wash- 


Jersey Seashore Resorts ington or Philadelphia 
Dates sale via Sou. & P. R. R. Dates sale via Sou. & B. & O. 
Jine 28th, July 18, August ist June 29th, July 13th and 27th, 
a d 15th. August 10th and 24th. 
Date sale via Sou. & B. & O. .Dates sale via Sou. P. R. R. 
July 5th and 19th, August 2nd 
and 16th and 30th. 


TICKETS GOOD FOR 18 DAYS” 


Tickets good for stop-overs on return trip at Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Buffalo and Philadelphia 


9a and 23rd. 


Week-End Excursion Fares 


On sale Friday nights, Saturday and Sunday mornings to Seashore 
Resorts and Western North Carolina Resorts. 

Tickets good. until following Monday and Tuesday (Exception 
tickets to Wesisrn North Carolina sold Saturday and Sunday morn- 
ing, good return until following Monday). 


Sunday Excursion Fares 
TO 


Norfolk, Wilmington and 
Morehead City 


These tickets are on sale Saturday nights and Sunday mornings. 
.from Salisbury, High Point, 


Winston-Salem, Greensboro, Durham, 
Raleigh, Princeton and all intermediate stations. Good returning 
Sunday night. Not good in sleeping or Parlor cars. 


SPEND SUNDAY AT THE SEASHORE 


Summer Excursion Fares 


All Resorts 


Mountains, Springs and Seashore. 
Tickets on sale daily, final limit October 31st, 1922. 
Stop-overs permitted in both directions. 


Through Puliman Sleeping Cars to All Important Points. 


Excellent. ‘Service—Courtesy—Convenient Schedules. 


Write for Beautiful Southern Railway Summer Resort Booklet and 
Other Literature. 


For Further Information Call on Southern Railway Ticket Agents or 
Address: 


R. H. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent, 
207 West Trade Street Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Anderson Meeting. 


There were quite a number who 
doubted the advisability of holding 
the meeting of the Weavers’ Divi- 
sion at Anderson. S. C., but the 
meeting held last Friday was an en- 


tire. suceess and we believe the af-° 


tendance of 204 was the largest ever 
recorded at one of the divisional 
meetings. 

Not only 
suecess but Frank 
other superintendents took an ac- 
tive interest in entertaining the 
members and otherwise making the 
meeting a success. 

It was also gratifying to note the 
presence of the leading mill presi- 
dents of that section and their evi- 
dent desire to make the meeting a 
suecess. 

The Anderson. mill men 
upon having the Weavers’ 
and they made good. 


was the attendance a 
J. Clark and the 


insisted 
Meeting 


We have had a very great admira- 
tion for the manner in. which Goy- 
ernor Cameron Morrison has con- 
ducted himself since he became the 
chief executive of North Carolina 
but we can not follow him im his 
recent message to President Harding. 

The position of Governor Morri- 
son has been that during strikes he 
would use exery power of the state 
and every soldier if necessary to 
see that those who desired to work 
could do so without being molested 
by strikers or anyone 

His position has also been that in 
industrial strikes, he had nothing to 
do with the settlements and that the 
strikers and the factorv could fight! 
an economic war as: long as they 
pleased as long as they violated no 
laws. 

He said that it was not the fune- 
tion of the State to settle industrial 
admit that 
his position was sound. 

We think however that he has 
made a mistake in taking a similar 
position upon a railroad strike for 


else. 


there is a third party—the public, 
who may suffer serious injury and 
it is the duty of the State to pro- 
tect the public. 

A-cotton mill or any other kind of 
factory may stand idle without in- 
juring the public but when the rail- 
roads stop, people may suffer for 
food and children may die for lack 
of milk as they would do by the 
thousands in New York City. 

Governor Morrison has failed to 
take account of the fact that there 
are different kinds of strikes and we 
consider that his reeent position as 
ind‘cated in’ his message to Presi- 
dent Harding, is unsound. 


Agrees With Us on Foreign Labor. 


We have received the following 
letter from a. man in New England 
in which the writer commends the 
attitude of.the Southern Textile 
Bulletin relative to the importation 
of foreign labor into Southern Mills: 


“Enclosed find clipping of your re- 
cent editorial condemning foreign- 
ers being brought into Southern 
mills, this. editorial having been 
copied by a paper here. 

“The writer congratulates you 
most heartily on the stand you have 
faken. If you once let these for- 
eigners into your communit, they 
will send for their brothers, sisters, 
cousins and their aunts and they 
will tell you this is a land of freedom 
and liberty, but onee they get a foot- 
hold, you will find that the only 
liberty you have it to get out and get 
out quick. At first they are docile 
enough, and you might think they 
were the Salt of the earth. Once 
have sufficient numbers, how- 
ever, they assume to be the Ameri- 
eans. .All others do not count as 
the foreigners hang together en 
bloc and take it from one who 
knows..what he is.talking about, if 
you have any desire to remain in 
your present location and value 
vour privileges, safety, freedom and 
liberties—keep them out. 


“They could be spared from this 
section to its everlasting benefit, 
but we have no reason to wish and 
unsuspecting, friendly community 
inflicted with them. If these reds, 
radicals and Romans would pick up 
and move to some of these countries 
they are always blowing about as 
being much better than America, I 
for one would say speed the day.” 


Morrison Said to Barrett. 


temporary presi- 
Carolina Feder- 


Jas. F. Barrett, 
dent of the North 


ation of Labor and a seeker after 
publicity has been raising cain be- 


Morrison has sta- 
several railroad 


Cause Governor 
tioned 
shops. 

Mr. Barrett received the following 
letter this week: 


Lroops neal 


“If the troops are denying you or 


those you represent, the right to de 


anything you want to do ple: ase let 
me know at onee what it fs, and, if 
it is not against the law, I L will see 
that they are requested to let you 
do it. 

“CAMERON MORRISON.” 


Even union men will have to ad- 
mit that Governor Morrison handed 
Mr. Barrett a red hot one and after 
the annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Federation of Labor when 
Mr. Moody will apply the toe of his 
gum shoe to the seat of the trousers 
of temporary president Barrett, the 
aforesaid Barrett will have time to 
quietly sit down and try to frame an 
answer. 


' Do Rant Smith. 


We note the following in one of 
the northern papers: 
“Senator E. D. Smith let it be 
known that he is engaged in or- 
ganizing a movement intended to 
prevent the production in 1923 of 
any cotton whatever in the States 
east of the Missisippi. The effect 
of such a suspension of produc- 
tion would be tremendous, 
“The South Carolina Senator 
says that this movement is grow- 
ing rapidly, although it has not 
had much publicity so far, and 
that he believes it will be put 
into effect.” | 
About all that it is necessary to 
say relative to this wild statement is 
to recall the famous article in the 
Saturday Evening Post in which the 
writer said of Senator E. D. Smith, 
“His middle name is Durant and sho’ 
do rant. 

We often. wonder what Senator 
Smith expects to accomplish through 
statements of this kind. 


Labor Leaders Seriously Injure Boy 
While Drunk. 


(Providence (R. Journal.) 


Dick and William H. 
Amalgamated Textile 
organizers in the Pawtuxet Valley 
strike, were involved in an automo- 
bile accident recently when the ma- 
chine in which they were driving 
with two women hit William Rasch- 
er, 14, of Apponaug on the Oakland 
Beach road, near Carpenter’s Corner, 


James M. 
Derrick, the 
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knocking Rascher down and injur- 
ing his spine. According to Ernest 
Rascher, brother of the boy, who 
was walking with William Rascher, 
Dick, Derrick and the two young 
women had been drinking. 

imnest Rascher said that at 11:50 
o'clock last Saturday night he was 
walking along the road with friends 
when a car came down the road 
from Apponaug at a high rate of 
speed, showing no lights, and before 
the party could get out of the way 
William Rascher was struck by the 
side of the machine and knocked 
down. 

When the car stopped it was as- 
certained that Dick, Derrick and two 
women were the occupants, together 
with the driver, one Cussons. Rasch- 
er declared that Dick and Derrick 
had been drinking. Dick and Der- 
rick got out of the car, talked to 
the Rascher party using vile and 
abusive language and offered - to 
fight. After a while they go back 
into the car and drove away. 


MeMahon Gets Fifteen Dollars. 


New York.—An appeal for funds 
to be used by the United States Tex- 
file Workers in strike relief was 
made last night by President Thos. 
F. McMahon of the union to the Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council, meet- 
ing at Beethoven Hall, 210 East Fifth 
street. Mr. McMahon, in a short ad- 
dress, discussed the strike situation 
in New England, where, he said, 72,- 
000 members of his union are out in 
protest against wage cuts. 

Mr. MeMahon’s appeal was sympa- 
thetically received by the delegates 
The council made the customary do- 
nation of $15. 


English Fear Cotton Famine. 


ation, represent- 
ing the Empire Cotton Growing Cor- 
poration and others interested in the 
textile trade, waited upon the Earl 
of Balfour recently. for the purpose 
of impressing upon the Government 
the importance attached by the tex- 
tile trade to the early completion of 
the Blue Nile dam and Gezira irriga- 
tion scheme in the Sudan. 


Several speakers emphasized the 
serious situation with which the cot- 
fon industry was threatened, owing 
to the danger of a shortage of raw 
material within the next year or so. 
They declare that it was imperative 
that the resources of those parts of 
the British Empire in which eotton 
is being or can be grown, should be 
developed to the utmost extent. 


Commodity Prices. 


Statistics point out the fact that 
American commodity prices average 
now only 34 per cent above July, 
1915, while the English average is 


still 70 per cent above the basis. At: 


the high record of inflation in 1920, 


American commodity prices were 
140 per cent above July, 19414, as 


against English prices of 225 1-2 per 
cent. Economic readjustment in 
this country has progressed far be- 
vond that of the European coun- 
tries and most countries of the 
word,—Weekly letetr of Hunter Mfg. 
& Com. Co. 
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W. D. Robinson has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Moorro- 
webb Mills, Dallas, N. C. 


W. E. Johnson has become night 
overseer at the Muscogee Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga. 


Hubert Coak has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer finish- 
ing at the Gibson Mills, Concord, 
N. C. 


J. W. Sisk has been promoted 
from second .hand in carding to 
night overseer carding and spinning 
at the Grace Cotton Mills, Ruther- 
fordton, N. C. 


T. W. Harvey has-resigned as resi- 
dent manager and superintendent of 
the Millen 
ern Reserve Cotton Mills. 


W. R. Tattersall of Gaffney, S. C.., 
has accepted the position of, sup- 
erinfendent of the Conestee Mills, 
Greenville, S.. C. 


R. E. Hicks has changed from sec- 
ond hand in spinning to cloth in- 
spector at Phenix Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N, C. 


J. F. Navey promoted from speed- 
er tender to second hand in carding 
at Phenix Mills, Kings Mountain, 


H. T. Walaee. formerly of Steel 
Mills, Rockinham, N. C., is overseer 
of weaving at Thrift Manufacturing 
Company, Pay Creek, N. C. 


L. C. Langston. has resigned as 
general superintendent of the Ozark 
and Rainbow Cotton Mills, Ozark, 
Ala.. and is temporarily located at 
Montgomery, Ala. | 


C. B. Hayes has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
carding at Phenix Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 


J. F. Johnson of Wymojo Mills, 
Rock Hill, has. accepted the 
position of overseer. spinning at 
Thrift Manufacturing Company, 
Paw Creek, N. C. 


(Ga.) plant of the West- 


Dick Durham has resigned as night 
superintendent of the Monarch Mill, 
Dallas, N. €. and is now overseer 
carding at the Morrowebb Mill, also 
of Dallas. 


J. T. Davis, formerly overseer of 
weaving alt Limestone and Hamrick 


Mills, Gaffney, C., has accepted the 


position of assistant superintendent 
at Phenix Mills, Kings Mountain, 
N. 


B. 8. Piper,’ who has. been with 
the Western Reserve Mills, Kent, O.., 


for some years, and who also super-_ 


intendent: at the eompanys Quit- 
man plant, has been appointed resi- 
dent manager and superintendent of 
the Western Reserve Mills, Millen, 
Ga. 


Dan Hill, general sales manager of. 


the P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, 
has resigned his postion, having de- 
cided to retire from active ‘business 
and devote his time to: his large 
stock farm on fhe outskirts of 
Washington, D. C. For the time be- 
ing the work of general-sales man- 
ager will be done by P. H. Hanes, Jr., 
vice president and treasurer of the 
company, assisted by A. O. Shortt, 
af Winston-Salem, N. C. L. M. French 
is now in charge of the New York 
office. 


4. T. MeAden With Paulson, Link- 
roun and Co. 


James. MecAden,. formerly — of 
Charlotte, has aecepted a position 
with Paulson, Linkroun and Co., 
varn dealers and will look after the 
sale of yarn in the South, making 
his headquarters in Charlotte, N. C. 
Kk. O. Jepnings will remain in the 
Charlotte office of the eoneern and 
look after the buying of yarn. 


Mr. McAden is well known to the 
varn trade in the South, having cov- 
ered the territory for William Whit- 
man Co,, for two years, and he is an 
experienced yarn man. 


Between You and 


con Flexible Tube 


Thermostat Bulb 
Steam Valve 


Adjustment 


We 


The Powers Regulator 
No. 15 


This Regulator is adapt- 
ed to the control of air 
temperatures. It is accu- 
rate, reliable and simple, 
entirely automatic and 
self-contained, requiring 
no outside power for its 
operation. Will prevent 
burning in tentering room 
—very effective in any 
place where uniform air 
temperature must be 


maintained. (1806) 


That’s where Powers Automatic Heat 
Regulators stand. 


Put one on any process requiring accu- 
rate temperature to assure perfect re- 
sults, and it stands constantly on guard. 

Adjusted to desired temperature it will 
maintain that temperature without vari- 
ation, and ealls for no further attention. 


prove our claims in your own plant, at 
our risk. 


R984—126 East 44th St., New York 
2759 Greenview Avenue, Chicago 
595 Boston Wharf Bidg., Boston 
The Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Southern Representative 
Ira L. Griffin, Chariotte, N. C. 


Loss From Waste 


will welcome an opportunity to 


Midland Pine Cleanser 


is a 
Satisfactory Product 


SATISFACTION is the object of a Purchase, not merely PRICE. 
QUALITY is the thing out of which SATISFACTION is created. 


MIDLAND PINE CLEANSER is of the highest quality and there- 
fore will give you the best satisfaction. The DISINFECTANT 
property having been combined with the cleanser, the cost of the — 
two operations has been reduced to the single cost of cleansing. 
You are always sure of your mills being disinfected every time 
they are cleaned. 


WRITE US AT ONCE 


LOOK FOR OUR TRADEMARK 


Manufactured only by 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
DUBUQUE, Iowa, U. S. A. 


is a genuine, oak tanned, leather belting, that 
is cut from center stock, built to give 
SERVICE and SATISFACTION and reduce 
transmission costs. 


Let Us Mail You Our Booklet, 
“Baltobelt” 


We ecarry a complete stock at our Southern 
Branch. 


Baltimore Belting Company 


Factory 
Baltimore, Md. 


Southern Branch 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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MILL NEWS 


Columbia, S. C.—The Pacific Mills 
in Columbia will close down for 
the last week in July, that the em- 
plovyes may have their annual week 
holiday. 

Burlington, N. €.—The Stevens 
Mfg. Company, is replacing 68 old 
looms with a like number of Cromp- 
ton and Knowles looms and is also 
addinng 24 additional looms. 

Athens, Ga—The mill of the 
Union Thread Company, which was 
recently sold will be reorganized as 
fhe Bowen & Crews Company, with 

W. Bouen as manager and W. D. 
McCombs as supermtendent. 


Tifton, Ga.—Tifton Cotton Mills, 


which manufacture fine yarns ex-. 
clusively, are running night and day 


shifts for the first time in two years. 
No extra foree is being employed. 

Central Falls, N. €.—The Central 
Falls Mill will add 6,000 spindles. 
The machinery for this addition has 
heen purchased from 8S. V. Upehurch 
of Atlanta, and C. L. Upéhurch, of 
Athens, Ga 


Fayetteville, N. C.—The Cape Fear 
Cotton Mills have purehased 10 ad- 
ditidnal tire fabric looms with 
twisters..and warpers. Sale was 
by V..Upehureh and -C, 

Upeburch. 


Blacksburg, 
Blacksburg are raising a. fund of 


$50,000 with which they are willing 


to take stock with any reputable 
cotton manufacturer who can be ip- 
duced to build a mill in this eity. 
Blacksburg already has one cotton 
Mill. 

Florence, Ala—A special _com- 
mittee of the chamber of commerce 
is listing factory-sites available for 
colton mill use and is busy working 
on prospects among cotton mills in 
the North that may be thinking of 
moving South because of better 
labor conditions. 


Shelby, N. C.—According to. re- 
liable reports, a new yarn mill is to 
be erected here. The new eompany, 


‘Which is capitalized at $400,000, of 


which $300,000 has been subseribed, 
will be headed by J. R. Dover, pres- 
ident of the Eastside Mills and di- 
vision manager of the Ells division 
of the Consolidated Mills. corpora- 
tion of Shelby. 


Kdgemont, N .C.—A report is cur- 
rent that a.$5,000,000 bleaching and 
dyeing plant may be located here. 
It is said that some of the mest 
prominent cotton mill men of the 
State are interested in the project. 
No details have as yet been given 
the public, but it is understood here 
that the mill is likelv to be a reality. 
Edgemont, it is said, has been se- 
lected because of its extensive water 
supply. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST | 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Community and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape 
Construction 

Inspection and Maintenance 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


THE K-A 
ELECTRICAL WARP STOP MOTION 


For Looms 


“> 


introduced in the South one year ago. 
Now more than 4000 on order and im oper- 
|—— | ation in North Carolina alone. Names of 
satisfied users furnished upon request. 


R. I. WARP STOP EQUIPMENT CO. 
414 Realty Building 
P. 0. Box 1026 Charlotte, N. C. 
ae S. Arleigh, Sou. Representative 


€.—The citizens of 


Hand 


. General Electric, 2200 volt, 600 r. p. m. 
. Westinghouse, 550 volt, 690 r. p. m. 
fe H. Pp. General Electric, 2200 volt, 900 r. p. m. 
—d0 H. P. General Electric, 2200 volt, 875 r. p. m. 
15 H. P. General Electric, 550 volt, 1200 r. p. m. 
Used, good condition. 
Also: Robbins & Myers new Motors, from 50 H. P. 
to 1-10 H. P., 220 and 550 volts: 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


CLEAN QUALITY SUPERIOR SERVICE 


If a drive is worth belting, it is worth belting 
well. Why be satisfied with a mediocre belt? 
Cheap belting is false economy—the safest 
investment in the world has always been 


REPUTATION. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


N. €—The Elmira 


Burlington, 
Mills are replacing two old slubbers 
with new ones and adding an addi- 
tional speeder, four additional spin- 
ning frames (992 spindles) and also 
8 additional looms. | 


Greenville, S. C.—According — 
very reliable reports. The Judson 
Mills will erect a new plant to be 


known as Judson Mill No. 2. The. 


new mill will have an equipment of 
90,000 spindles and approximately 
1,200 looms for the manufacture of 
fine combed goods. 

The site for the new mill has been 
purchased, it is stated, a large tract 
of land having been secured beyond 
the Dunean Mills. 


McColl, S. C.—The Marlboro GCot- 
ton Mills had declared a two per 
cent dividend pavable August ist. 

This action is considered remark- 
able in local mill cireles for up until 
December 24, last, the Marlboro mill 
was in the hands of a ereditors ecom- 
mittee and was operated for the 
creditors. 

For the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year this eompany reported 
profits to the amount of $172,732. 


Charlotte, N. C.—Lockwood, Greene 
& Company, mill engineers, with of- 
fices here, are preparing plans at 
the present time for the electrifica- 


tion of the following mills: Lenoir 
Cotton Mills, Lenoir, N. €.; Hudson 
Cotton Manufacturing Company, 


Hudson, N. C.: Whitney Cotton Mill, 
Whitnell, N. €.: Moore Cotton Mill 
Co., Valmead, N. C€.: Steele Cotton 
Mills. Lenoir, N. C.. and Wateree 
Mills, Camden, S. C. 

Clover, 8. MeGonnell 
of East Hampton, Mass., president of 
the Hawthorn Spinning Mill, of 
Clover, and the Hampshire Spinning 
mill of Clover soon. to be. erected, 
was a visitor in Clover this week. 
Mr. McConnell was here in consul- 
fation with M. L. Smith. of Clover, 
general manager and treasurer of 
the two mills relative to construc- 
tion work of the Hampshire mill, 

Mr McConnell is one of the best 
known textile men in the country, 
and has large textile interests in the 
east in addition to those here in 
Clover 

Preliminary work relative to the 
building of the Hampshire mill here 


| is well under way, and Mr. MeCon- 


nell expressed himself as being well 
pleased with the work that has been 
accomplished. 

Greenwood, S. C.—At a meeting of 
the stockholders of Panola Cotton 
Mills,. held. here, a resolution. ap- 
proved by the directors to issue 
$500,000 worth. of preferred stock 
was submitted to the stockholders 
and adopted. 

B. B. Gossett, of Charlotte, was re- 
elected president of the mills. 

The following directors were also 
elected: 

W. S. Manning, Spartanburg; C. 
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D. W. Halsey, New York: J. Spencer 
Turner, New York; B. B. Gossett, 
Charlotte, and J. P. Abney, Green- 
wood. 

Under a proposed plan of reorgan- 
ization, J. P. Abney, re-elected a di- 
rector wil become president of the 
perfect- 
ed. Officials state that it~ will 
probably take several weeks for the 
details of this plan to be worked 
out. 

There will be two classed of the 
guaranteed stock to be issued, class 
A and class B. 

Bibb Mfg. Co. Granted Lower Freight 
Rates on Burlap. 


Macon, Ga.—The Macon Chamber 
of Gommerce, on behalf of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, this week, 
tried a complaint before an examin- 
er of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regarding rates on burlap 
in ecarload lots shipped to Macon 
from New Orleans. 

It was contended that the carrier 
was charging the Bibb Company 72 


- eents per hundred pounds as com- 


pared to a rate of 52 cents per hun- 
dred pounds to Atlanta. The same 
rate as Atlanta enjoys was demand- 
ed. | 

The carrier agreed to give Macon 
the same rate and the complainant 
waived claim for reparation and 
asked for an order of dismissal of 
the ease. 3 


Stuart W. Cramer Presented With 
Platinum-Gold Watch. 


An interesting feature of the meet- 
ing of the National Council in New 
York last week was the presenta- 
tion to Stuart W. Cramer of an ele- 
gant platinum and gold watch and 
chain “in reeognition of distinguish- 
ed services” to the textile industry, 
for his tariff and other work. This 
watch and chain, made by Tiffany, 
was voted Mr. Cramer at the recent 
convention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ association in Wash- 
ington. For the past decade, Mr. 
Cramer has been chairman of the 
very ‘active tariff and legislative 
committee of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ association. 

The presentation was made by 
Capt. Elison A. Smyth, of Greenville, 
S. C., on behalf of the special com- 
mittee appointed by the association, 
consisting of John A. Law, of Spar- 


tanburg, J. D. Hammett, of Green- 


ville, and himself. 

Mr. Cramer is president and treags- 
urer of the Mays mill at Cramerton 
and has given freely of his time and 
energy, on matters of noted interest 
to the textile industry. 
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National Council of American Cotton United States, consisting of repre- 


Manufacturers Meets. 


An important meeting of the 
National Council of American Cot- 
fon Manufacturers was held at the 
Biltmore Hotel, New York, on July 
19. The following officers were 
elected: Robert Amrony, Boston, 
president; Stuart C. Cramer, Cram- 
erton, N. C., vice president; F. J. 
Hale, Boston, treasurer; H. CG. Me- 
serve, Boston, secretary. 

The election of new officers is in 
keeping with the joliey of the 
Council to alternate the officers he- 
{ween representatives of the Amer- 
ical Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the National Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Among the more important mat- 
ters at this meeting was the sending 
of the following telegram to the 
members of the Senate Finance 
Committee: 

“This organiaztion, representing 
the cotton textile industry of the 


sentatives from the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers and 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, begs to protest against 
the cuts recently made on the floor 
of the senate in the yarn and cloth 
rates of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee Bill. As finally modified by 
the Senate Finance Committee its 
rates were most conservative and 
reasonable. The present proposed 
varn rates are not even on a parity 
with the cloth rates. We respect- 
fully urge that the Senate Finance 
Committee rates be restored on both 
yarns and cloths.” 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERI- 

GAN COTTON MFGS., BOSTON. 
“Bacon Bat” Enjoyed by Piedmont 
Mill Men. 


Piedmont, 8. C.—Promptly at 6:30 
Thursday evening, July 13, about 110 
overseers, section hands and section 
men gathered at Mountain Springs 


600) PULLEYS HANGERS 
The W2.2 Line 


plants. 


Interchangeability is a feature that has made 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
Send for our catalogue. 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


LINE 


T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. | 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


in Anderson county to enjoy a “ba- 
con bat,” planned by L. P. Hollis, of 
Greenville, who is a pastmaster at 
such stunts. 

There were a few invited guests, 
After some time spent by groups 
talking and other groups gathering 
around the camp fires, where they 
broiled the juicy bacon and roasted 
the “hot dogs” until they popped, 
and Bob Bishop had served every- 
body with plenty of good lemonade, 
all were called to fall in line and 
pass-around the table that had been 
loaded. with -everything calculated 
to make a first class bacon bat. 

Plenty of iee cream and cigars 
were. served, all of which was fur- 
nished by the Piedmont Manufactur- 
ing Company. The crowd then sat 
upon the ground under the trees 
and listened to an address by Col, 
C. R. Towsen, national industrial see- 
retary of the Y. M. G..A., of. New 
York City. 

Colonel Towsen’s theme was: “No 
One Liveth to Himself.’ He gave 
much food for thought, paving many 
compliments to the men in indus- 
fries, 


Fall River Dividends. 


Fall River —The Merchants Manu- 
facturing Company has declared 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. 
payable August 10 to stockholders of 
record July 25. | 

The Luther Manufacturing Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 2 per cent, payable August 1 
to stockholders of record July 48. 

The American Linen Mills has de- 
elared a quarterly dividend of 1 per 
cent,, payable August 1 to stock- 
holders of reeord July 15. 

The Stafford Mills has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1 1-2 per cent, 
payable August 1 to stockholders of 
record July 17. 

The Shove Mills has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 14 1-2 per cent 
payable August 1 to stockholders of 
record July 27. 

Rocker Bearing Company is Granted 
Charter. 

Greenville, C—The Thacker 
Rocker Stud Bearing Company. of 
this city, was granted a charter by 
the secretary of state with a. capi- 
tal stock of $10,000, it was learned 
through that office. The officers of 
the company were named as Edwin 
Howard, president, James McCabe, 
vice president and treasurer, and W. 
T.Thacker, secretary. 

The company manufactures fix- 
tures for looms and has been in 
operation previous to this time, i 
was stated by Mr. Howard. 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air into 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be appiled to 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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Fall River Mills Lacking in 


fi rd 


are threatened with a 
supremacy in 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUND 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olls, Gums, Giues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Fiours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
ARE USED. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
‘finest weaving and will hold the fly.” 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materlais used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing 


R. P. GIBSON, South Carclina Agent, Greenville, 5. C. 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New York. 


Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


P. D. JOHNSON Ga,, Ala. and Tenn. Agent, Ataats Ga, 


loss of their 
this 


—and these Stars _ 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Hagle 
Starch is offered to the textile industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling Starches, 
we are gratified at the widespread recognition they have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our knowl- 
edge and experience is at your service, 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


Auto- ped mostly with plain looms, where- 
matie Looms. as rival mills are using automatic 
looms. 

A compilation of the equipment of | For fifty vears, it was said, Fall 
the Fall River, Mass., print mills has River has been known as the center 
just been published by the New Bed- of the primt cloth industry of New 

“Standard,” from which it is England. However, “there is a lim- 
inferred that the Fall River mills it to what skilful management and 


superior experience in both market- 
industry by vir- ing 
tue of the faet that they are equip- 


and manufacturing can do to- 


ward offsetting natural and mechan- 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


economic 
New Bedford 
“and thal is why many men promi- 
nent in the textile industry are are 
wondering and asking how long Fall 
River, with its older style of mill 
equipment and higher wages and 
higher overhead costs, can hold out 
in fhe competitive battle for orders.” 


ical and 
said the 


The following tabulation of the 
equipment of the: Fall River mills 
has been given: 

Auto- 

matic 

Looms Looms 

American Linen (Go...... 2,608. 264 

Arkwrient Millis ....'... 1,451 


Barnard Mfg. Uo. 
Mig. Co... 2,796 


Border City { 
Bourne Mills .... ...... 2,500 
Charlifon Millis 5 
Conanicut Mills ........ 784 173 
Granite Mills 2984 866 
Hargraves Mills ...._... 2,880 16 
King Philip Mills ...... 3,079 44 
Lincoln Co. ;...... 2,884 
Laurel Lake Mills 
Mfr. Co. ..2.... 1288 
Mechanics Mill ......... 1.534 
Merchants. Mfg. Co... .... 3,327 801 

Narrangansett Mills... 1,464 
Parker Mills 232 
Pilgrim Mills ....°. 1478 41,478 
Richard Borden Mfg, Co. 2,431 1,843 
Sagamore Mfg. Co._- 3,5D4 
Seaconnet Mills re 325 
Stevens: Mfg. Co. 418 2 
troy. C. & W. Mig. Co..- 1470 
Union Cotton Mills __.. 2,857 ; 
Wampanoag Mills ... 1,990 493 
Weetamoe Mills ....... 1,220 2 

300 10,240 
Therefore, Fall River Mills, with 


disadvantages,” 
“standard,” 


49. 


~ liberality, 


We make a specialty of 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both plain’ automatic. 
Correspondence solicited. 


an equipment averaging hardly 
more than one automatic loom to six © 
plain looms, are trying to conipete 
on plain goods with mills having 
virtually their entire equipment of 
automatic: looms serves as a fair ex- 
ample of the handicap under which 
the Fall River mills are placed, not 
fo mention the higher ovgrhead, 
the higher wage schedules, etc. 


Industry Conditions in the 


Cotton 
Orient. 
China is considerably overpro- 


duced on yarn but is just as much 
underloomed and is at present in 
need of a considerable increase in 
weaving machinery, according to 
Frederick W. Howe, vice-president 
of the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, who recently returned from 
a three months’ trip, in China and 
Japan. He visited the principal 
centers, such as Shanghai, Peking. 
Tien Ssien and Tokyo for the pur- 
pose of making observations as [to 
present and future conditions affect- 
ing the textile industry. 

Mr. Howe declared that China, in 
the main, is going through the same 
evolution as the cotton mills did 
here in the early settlement of 
America. He reports that he was 
particularly attracted by the caliber 
of the business men he met, pointing 
out in conjunction with their vision, 
breadth of judgment and 
size of plans for the future. 

- All plain goods, and practically no 


fancies are being manufactured al 


present in China, all of 
terials being used for 
consumption. 

Contract of the relative compen- 
sations received by the workers of 
China and Japan is shown in the fact 


these 
{heir 


OWT 


that a Japanese textile receives be- 


tween $1.10 and $1.50 per day while 
a worker in China receives but 35 to 
7 cents, or about one-third as much. 
The facet that there is an apparent 
slackness in China is therefore un- 
derstood, since Chinese mills are able 
to undersell their merchandise in 


SHUTTLES 
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Japanese territory.—Daily News Rec- 
ord, 


High Prices Predicted for Hungarian 
Goods. 


With trading in summer merchan- 
dise beginning, future prices of knit 
and woven goods are expected to be 
very high in the Budapest market. 
Orders placed in Germany have not 


been filled, and cancellation of a 
large percentage is looked for 


Czecho-Slovak products are quoted 
at prohibitive high prices, and with 
the increase in prices the market re- 
mains slack. (Stephen Hattala, clerk 
in American consulate, Budapest.) 


The Effect of Foreign Labor. 


As showing the effect of the in- 


fluence of foreign labor The Provi- 
dence (R. 1.) Journal has the fol- 
lowing to say relating to Bristol, 


. “The town of Bristol, two genera- . 


tions ago the exemplar of all that 
was best in New England community 
development, socially and politically 
today presents the gravest problem 
in Americanization that exists im 
the State. 

In less than the span.of a human 
life, the town has turned from the 
sea and the farm and set its face to- 
ward the shining star of mdustrial 
success as symbolized by the mill 
and factory, and that success has 
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come to it in no small measure. In 
the pursuit of it, however, some of 
the other things in life hav{ been 
passed by, until now Bristol lags far 
behind the State it once so proudly 
led. 

Bristol has to list its problems af- 
the the fashion of the blackboard: 

The highest pereentage of foreign- 
born population of any community 
in Rhode Island. 

The highest percentage of foreign- 
ers who have not become citizens. 

The highest percentage of illiter- 
acy. | 

The highest percentage of children 
who do not go to school. 

The highest percentage of delin- 
quent children. 

The highest baby death rate. 

The highest child death rate. 

The highest tuberculosis rate. 

The lowest percentage of natural- 
ized foreigners. 

The lowest percentage of voters to 
total population. 


McKissick for House. 


Greenville, 8. C—A. F: McKissick, 
well known mill man of. Green- 
ville, is. being urged to offer for the 
house of representatives but he has 
not yet decided whether or not he 
will do so.. He has had many assur- 
ances of strong support in the event 
he should be a candidate. He has 
never been in politics and has never 
sought public office. 


SAVE MONEY 


Stop wasting time and material splicing rope for card 
bands and other similar drives and use our double loop 


hook bands. 


We make them to fit both grooves and length. 


Good stock, any size and length. They are always ready, 
can be put on in a few seconds and they stay put. 
We also make single loop (tie) bands for spinning, twist. 


ing, spoolers, etc. 


Prices and samples on application. 


Box 44 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 


Charlotte, N. C. 


The 


Liberty Knotter 


Price $12.50 \ 


is absolutely the most simple, the. 


‘most economical and will 
longer, if properly handled, than 


last 


any Knotter that has ever been 
offered the textile trade. 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE. YEAR 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Mill Devices Co. 


Durham, N. C. 


Direct 
Sulphur 


Seaboard Air 


date of sale. 


Announces 
WEEK-END EXCURSION FARES 
To 
SEASHORE AND MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 
From Charlotte, Round From Charlotte, Round 
N. C. To Trip Fare N. C. To Trip Fare 
Wilmington, N. C...... Pais, N, C........ 5.05 
Wrightsville Beach, N. C.. 8.60 Alta Pass, N.'C........... 5.75 
Rutherfordton, N. 3.45 Spruce rime, ....- 5.90 
Lincointon, N. C.......... 140. Switseriand, N.. C.......... 5.60 


Tickets on sale Fridays and Saturdays June 16th to 
September 23rd, with final limit to Tuesday following 


For further information call on Ticket Agent or address 
E. W. LONG, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Line Railway 


Chrome 


Softeners 
Unitep Propucts 


Basic 
Vat 
Acid 


Special Shades Matched 
VELVETEEN 


The Best Boil-off 
Oils 


and Finish 
Finishes 


CoRPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. 
Southern Office, 


Bank Building 


307 Commercial National 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 


Gro. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. LINDSAY PADGETT, Shelby,N.C. 
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Practical Discussions by Practical Men 


Carding Beaters on 
Pickers. 


Intermediate 


Editor: 

I am thinking of equipping my 
intermediate pickers with carding 
beaters and would like to Have the 
advice of some of the good carders 
who can help me out. | 

Are carding beaters better on col- 
ored cotton than 2-wing steel beat- 
ers? Are they also better on inter- 
mediate pickers? What is the best 
speed vet found for carding beaters? 
will these beaters injure the staple? 
Will carding beaters open the stock 
better, and will they increase break- 
ing strength. What faults have been 
found with carding beaters? 

Would you prefer carding beaters 
on finishers rather than 2-wing 
steel beaters. 

I will certainly appreciate it~ if 


some of the carders will give me 
their ideas about this. 
ONE WHO WANTS TO KNOW. 


Drawing Frames. 


Sditor: 


finer numbers the leather covered 
top roll with ball bearings is best. 
There is a reason for this. 

The metallic rolls are best for 
coarse and medium numbers because 
they can be operated at a higher rate 
of speed, turning out a larger pro- 


It is very interesting to note the duction and in addition they elimi- 
difference of opinion in regard to nate the cost if constantly replac- 
drawing frames. Some overseers and ing {he covers. 
superintendents want metallic rolls, 
others want leather top rolls, with 
ball bearings and occasionally some- 
one claims better results with one 
process than two. 


At one time practically all mills 
used three processes of drawing, 
with a doubling and draft of six. 
This was tried out first after using 
two processes with doubling of 

The draw iIrame is the. simplest three, each end under a different 
machine in the cotton mill, but it IS poll and a draft of from three to 
competent of doing a lot of bad three and a half. The reasons for 
work unless it is very closely watch- this was to obtain the maximum 
ed and the rolls cleaned at regular amount of doubling, which is shown 
intervals. . ; by the- following figures: 
We think the metallic roll is pre- yotopmediate 


4 doubling 

ferable on numbers up. to 40s. For 


4 doubling 


T H EK 7 R | P Q) D P A | N T & Q M P A NY © First drawing ....-... 7 doubling 
—MANUFACTURERS— 96 
ATLANTA GEORGIA Secona 6 doubling 
MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Ete. Third drawing <=..... : 6 doubling 
: Write for Prices and Free Samples | 
Intermediates ........ 2 doubling 


Your Spinning Frames| —— 


The plumbing of your 
Spindles is also very im- 


portant. If the Spindles 


| are bent they should be 
| straightened, as a 
| crooked Spindle cannot 


be properly plumbed. 


— 


For the past twenty-five years we have been Repairing 
Spinning Frames. The troubles of the Spinning Frame 
are ainong the most important leaks in the mill. 


The proper lining and leveling of the frames will add 
longer life to the rolls, gears and the frame in general. 


We have a large number of mills who have us make 
regular yearly inspection of their Spinning Frames. This 
keeps them in the highest state of efficieney—which 
means increased production and decreased expense. 


OUR EXPERT MECHANICS ARE AT YOUR 
SERVICE IN THE REPAIRING OF YOUR 
SPINNING FRAMES—BETTER WRITE TO- 
DAY. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 
W. H. HUTCHINS, V.-Pres. and Sec. W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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Roving frames .....-- 2 doubling 


15824 


Spinning frames ..:.. 2 doubling 


31648 Amount 
of doubling between loppers and 
and spinning. With three process 
of drawing. 

By eliminating one process and 
using two, we have the following: 
4X4=16 X6X6 = 576 X2X2XK2 4608 
doubling. By taking out one process 
of drawing we have lost 27,040 doub- 
ling, but produced a stronger yarn, 
because if was over drawn with 
three process. 

Now if we eliminate two process, 
and use one process only, with a 
doubling of six we have the follow- 
ing: 4X 4.— 16 X 6 = 92 xX 2X 2 
xX 2 = 268 doubling. 

This represents the doubling we . 
would get with one process, which 
is not sufficient even on very coarse 
numbers. 

When any one produces a stronger 
yarn, with one process than they do 
with two, there is something wrong 
with the machine or cotton. Me- 
tallie rolls have roll bearings to pre- 
vent the flutes meshing too deep 
and cutting the fiber. 

These bearing are on both bottom 
and top roll, about one inch from the 
point where the flutes terminate. 
The front roll speed is from 250 to 
400 per minute. Each delivery has 
the top rolls weighted at each end 
with weights 8 to 15 pounds each. 

With continuous use the shoulder, 
or roll bearings, wear low places in 
them. And after several year’s use, 
a micrometer will show they are not 
round, but a few thousandths of an 
inch. This causes the flutes to mesh 
too deep in places. The high speed 
with heavy weighted top roll pro- 
duces ao vibration and the flutes 
working in and out with each revo- 


lution of the roll will scissor, and 


bruise the fiber where it is not cut. 


In a case of this kind one process 
is preferable to two. 

But the only correct way to rem- 
edy these worn rolls is to buy a new 
front line top and bottom and get re- 
sults with two process. The back 
lines do not wear to the point of 
injuring the fiber because they run 
so much slower than the front. The 
writer has been compelled to get 
front lines of metallic ralls for sev- 
eral mills where drawi-~ “ad been 
used many years. The micrometer 
showed the bearings worn, five to ten 
thousandths of an inch. 

In every instance where the 
change was made the strength of 
the yarn came up to standard and 
the spinning ran very much better. 

Metallic rolls will catch, and turn 
loose, the fiber, one eighth of an 
inch from the center on each side 
of the roll. This should be kept in 


mind when setting the rolls for 
staple of any negth. 

The back roll should be set to the 
stud, with one fourth of an inch 
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more than is used between the front 
and second. 

The reason for this is that there 
is about six times more bulk, and 
weight, passing under the back rolls. 

H. P. W. 


Southern Textile Exposition. 


Greenville, S. C—TIndications are 
that the largest crowd that ever at- 
tended any event in Greenville will 
he here for the Southern Textile Ex- 
position to be held here October 19 
to 25. At least 25,000 persons are ex- 
pected to visit the Exposition. All! 
available hotel space has been re- 
served. 

W. G. Sirrine, manager of the ex- 
position states that all available 
‘space in Textile ‘Hall where the 
show is to be held has been assign- 
ed and that every angle of the tex- 
tile industry will be represented by 
the exhibits. 

At the last show it was found that 
the crowds were so large that it was 
impossible to handle them adequate- 
ly. In order to forestall any trouble 
this year in this line, Mr. Sirrine 
said that he has had built on either 
side of the stage and leading to the 
balcony a wide. pair of stairs. This 
will give a complete circuit, so to 
speak, in order that the crowds will 
not have to lap back on those who 
have just entered the building. 

The show this year has been two 
years in preparation. The force of 
clerks used in getting ready the 
spaces and attending to the business 
of the show, have been busy since 
the close of the last exposition. 

In order to take care of the crowds 
who will come to the city during the 
“eotton fair’ a number of commit- 
tees and sub-committees have been 
arranged and the members of these 
bodies will be selected at a meeting 
of the leading textile men in the 
near future. The committee which 
have been scheduled are publicity, 
entertainment, visitors committee, 


and will have several subcommittees | 


under it, including one on railroad 
rates, housing, transportation and al- 
lotment of space. The entertain- 
ment committee will have charge of 
the arranging of programs, recep- 
tions and formal meetings. The pub- 
licity committee will have charge of 
advertising, city decorating, distri- 
bution of posters and newspaper 
work. 

That there may be no hitch in 
accommodating the visiting textile 
men to Greenville, a fleet of many 
cars will be placed at the hands of 
the transportation committee and 
the visitors will have only to eall On 
the information desk or someone in 
charge of the cars to get transpor- 
tation quickly to any point of inter- 
est in the city. 

Mrs. Hattie M. Whirtmire 
Greenville will have charge of the 
decorating of the hall, including the 
booths. Already arrangements have 
been made-by the large New Eng- 
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land firm for the decorating of their 
booth on a large scale. Mrs. Whirt- 
mire will not work in connection 
with the city decorating committee 
as that is work of an entirely differ- 
ent nature. 


During the textile week in Green- 
ville and Southern superintendents 
and overseers of mills will attend 
the convention of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. 


Report French Firm Will Get 
Badische Dye Secrets. 
Paris.—An agreement has been 


made between the Compaegnie Na- 
tionale Des Maticres Colorantes and 


Badische Aniline Company, of Ger-— 


many, whereby the latter company 
has agreed to withdraw. entirely 
from the French market and divulge 
to the French company certain se- 
cret processes for the making of 
dyestuffs, if the French company 
withdraws entirely from the export 
trade, it is‘reported here. Officials 
of the Frenchy concern here have 
denied that these are the terms of 
the reported agreement, but have 
acknowledged that some sort of an 
arrangement has been entered into 


between the French company and 
the German concern.—Daily News 
Record. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order Te-day 


25 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
"™~ Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 

chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


MERROWING 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 
Established 1838 


FOR— 7 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


(Wess7on2) Tanks for all Purposes 


sta for DYES and 
Vats 


G.Woolford Wood Tank 
Mfg. Company 


710 Lincoln Bldg. PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Specia] Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


of 


BURNED OUT! 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 
tures, and Transformers, Re- 
‘wound and Rebuilt. 


Specialty Cotton Mill Work 
Open Day and Night 


Standard Electric Company 
1821 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways 
Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Manufacturers of 


Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 


if 
| 


ate 
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Manufacture of Cotton 
Handkerchiefs 


(Continued from Page 7.) 


filling ways you multiply by two to 
determine the number of extra picks 
in the handkerchief. 

The next part of this computation 
is to ascertain the total number of 
ground picks in the entire length of 
the handkerchief including the part 
occupied by the two borders and to 
this sum add the total number of 


extra picks in both borders. This 


will give the total amount of picks 
‘ground and extra) in the handker- 
chief and when this is divided by 
the total length of the handkerchief 
including both borders you will have 
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as a result the average number of 
picks per inch. 

Possibly an 2axample of this cal- 
culation may be of some assistance 
in understanding the proposition. 
The specifications are thus: 2 bor- 
ders each %-inch;: ground picks 100 
per inch; borders each have 50 extra 
picks. 

Top border %-in. 50 ground picks; 
o) extra picks. 

Ground 11.25 in. 1125 ground picks; 
no extra picks. | 

Battom border %-in. 50 ground 
picks! 50 extra picks. 

Total of 1,225 ground picks; 100 
extra picks 

Grand total of all picks would be 
1325 picks in a total length of 411.75 
inches, 


This Laminar 


Has a strong, 


And it’s made 
horn. 


baskets. 


It is as smooth as glass, inside and out— 


Make sure that your order ALWAYS calls 
for Laminar cans, boxes, barrels, trucks and 


We'll send you our book “Receptacles that 
Stand the Gaff.” 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 


Sole proprietors and manufacturers 
New England Dept.: 12 Pearl St., Boston 


Roving Can is Seamless— 


turned over top— 
of Vul-Cot Fibre—as tough as 


fy 


Bell, Vice-Pres., 
Resident Manager 
Home Office — Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 
Factories at Wilmington 
and Newark, Del. 


TRADE MARK 


positive lubrication. 
much less is required. 


spatter or creep. 


get it. 


401 Broadway 


Saves Many Steps 


Mill Men everywhere have found that they can save many steps 
by making use of the long-lasting quality of 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANTS | 


NON-FLUID OIL lasts several times as long as liquid oil and 
saves Many steps spent in frequent oilings. 


NON-FLUID OIL with all the lubrication quality of the finest 
liquid oil stays in the bearing and yields more constant and more 
And it costs less than liquid oil, because so 


No more oil stains where NON-FLUID OIL is used—it won't drip, 


Better send for that testing sample right now—before you for- 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


Southern Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Ample Stocks at our Branches: 
Charlotte, N. C.; Greenville, S. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans, La. 


New York 
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Hence if you will divide the total 
picks by the total length you will 
get as a result the average number 
of picks per inch. In this case you 
will divide 1325 picks by 411.75 mches 
and the answer would be 1128 or 
1143 picks per inch as the average 
number. 


Among Those Present 


(Continued from Page 10.) 


Mills Co., Westminster, §S. -C. 

Trigg, J. W., Brogon Mill, Anderson, 

Tryfogle, Geo. D, Asst. Supt., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Upchurch, C. L., Machinery Agent, 
Athens, Ga. 

Upchurch, George, Athens, Ga. 

Veal, W. W., Weaver, Arcadia Mill, 
Arcadia, 8. 

White, H. B., O-Weaving, Grendale, 
S. 

Wilkins, J. R., O-Weaving, Pacolet 
Mill, Pacolet, S. C. 

Williams, A. R., Weaver, Hartwell 
Mills, Hartwell, Ga. 

Williams, B. F., Carder, Chiquola 
Mill, Honea Path, §. C. 

Williams, D. W., O-Weaving. Paco- 
let Mill No. 3, Pacolet, S. C. 

Williams, W. B.. O-Weaving, Ameri- 
can Spinning Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


For Sale. 
1,200 Mason Top Spinning Rolls 
2 3-4 inch gauge for tmmediate 
delivery. Subject approval of 
sample roll. “Address, XYA, Care 
Textile Bulletin. 
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in the Cotton Spinning 
Industry for June. 


Activity 


— 


Washington, D. €—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that 
according to census returns, 36,900,- 
924 cotton spinning spindles were in 
place on June 30, 1922, of which 31,- 
877,015 were operated at some time 
during the month, compared with 
31,653,061 for May, 31,385,256 for 
April, 31,874,496 for March, 33,797,- 
380 for February, 34,457,509 for Janu- 
ary, and 32,760,904 for June, 19214. 


The aggregate number of active 
spindle hours reported for the 
month was 7,646,304,949. Based on 


an activity of 26 days for 8.7 hours 
per day, the average number of 
spindles operated during June was 
33,803,293, or at 91.6 per cent ca- 
pacity single shift basis. This num- 
ber compared with an average of 32,- 
502,674 for May, 30,921,094 for April, 


33,417,840 for March, 34,577,837 for 


February, 35,751,715 for January, 
34,154,410 for December, and 36,074,- 
401 for November. 


From data obtained for the indi-. 


vidual establishments, the regular 
hours of operating per week (single 
shift) in the cotton mills vary from 
48 in a number of states to as high 
as 60 in others. Weighting the num- 
ber of spindies with the prevailing 
hours for the seevral mills, it is 
found that the regular hours of op- 
eration per week on a single shift 
basis for the entire country are 52.2, 
an average of 8.7 per day, which Was 
used in the computation above. 
The average number of active spind- 
les in place for the month was: 207. 


Save 50 per cent. 


TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 


Produce more even yarn 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. I. 
A. B. CARTER, Seuthern Representative, Gastonia, N.C. 


operative power 
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witnessed some great changes. 


Thursday, July 27, 1922. 
Cotton Goods Markets Reviewed. 


(Continued from page 
kept on coming out and did much to 
keep the market depressed. The sit- 
uation has changed a great deal with 
regard to Government merchandise, 
which is offered on the market. 
While numerous lots are still avail- 
able at prices that are attractive, 
many buyers have found no other 
recourse than to go to first hands, be- 
cause Of imability to buy sufficint 
quantities and get the particular 

widths required. 

Stronger Duck Market. 

The duck market in the first hand 


is considered very strong. The single 


filling ducks were quoted on Jan. 6, 
at 15 to 17 cents, depending upon 
grade, These reached a low basis in 
February of 13 1-2 to 16 cents, which 
continued to be the market right up 
to the beginning of May. Influenced 
by raw cotton and the better demand 
for single fillmg ducks, prices ad- 
vanced to the basis of 17 to 18 1-2 
cents, depending upon grade. 

On wide and rolled duck, mills 


- quoted 55 per cent off the list in Jan- 


uary and raised this discount ta 
over 65 per. cent later. The present 
mill basis is 47 1-2 per cent. Second 
hand ggods were obtainable at cer- 


_taintimes during the past six months 


at as low as 80 per cent off the list. 
Some desirable goods are now heard 
in second hand at from 60 to 65 per 
cent off the list. 

Hose ducks reached a very low 
poundage basis, going down to 26 
cotton was quoted between 17 41-2 and 
cents in March, at which time raw 
18 1-2 cents. Business in hose and 
belting ducks has been very quiet, 
with the exception of several indi- 
vidual large sales. Enameling ducks 
have not been active this year. They 
reached a low basis of around 27 
cents a pound for second hand goods 
late in January. 

| Heavy Twills. 

The market in four leaf twills has 
For 
example, take the 37 1-2-inch, 2-yard, 
twill, which was quoted at 17 cents, 
with terms and freight on Jan. 
This declined to a low point of 15 1-2 


‘cents, with terms and freight in late 


March. The goods are now quoted 
at 19 1-2 cents, with terms and 
freight. In the instance of the 37- 


inch, 1.75-yard twill, the market de- 
clined from 419 cents, with terms and 
freight in January to a low point of 
17 3-4 cents, with terms and freight 
in March and later advanced to the 
present basis of about 22 cents, with 
terms and freight. The 32-inch, 2.85, 
twill advanced from a low point of 
{1 cents, which prevailed from Feb- 
ruary through April to approximate- 
ly 44 cents, with terms and with 
some firms asking considerably high- 
er than this. 

The market in pajama checks was 
somewhat of a disappointment this 
year. It was not possible to main- 
fain a poundage basis in proportion 
with that of last year, due to the 
fact that a good many mills had put 
looms on these constructions. The 
72x80, 4.70-yard, was quoted on Jan 
3 at 11 1-4 cents, then. declined 
reaching the low poimt.of 8 7-8 cents 
in April. A few mills have put their 
looms back on to other cloths again, 
and it is hoped that the situation in 


6. ized, 


SOUTHERN 


pajama checks will develop into a 
more healthy one. 

There has been no distinct big 
movement in export sheetings this 
vear. On several occasions, there 
were fair sales reported to the Far 
‘fast and to Levant territories, as 
well as some business with South 


America. Taken as a whole, how- 
ever, export sheetings have not been 
very active. 


Strikers Losing Ground. 


The strikers among the New Eng- 


land textile mills are gradually be-. 


ing dissipated. In New Hampshire, 
except for the plant of the Newmar- 
ket Manufacturing Company, which 
is shut down, all the mills are run- 
ning and making gains. 

Even the Great Falls plant at 
Somersworth has made a gain of 
50 per cent in the number of. oper- 
atives at work in the last week or 
so, and has 12 per cent of its nor- 
mal complement of, 1,800. 

The Nashua Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Nashua, has increased its 
working forces with comparative 
rapidity during the last week or two 
and fully one-third of its normal 
force of 3,000 are now at work. Op- 
position on the part of the unions 
at the Amoskeag plant has been de- 
termined, but the mills have been 
gaining slowly but surely. 

Reports from the Lowell. plants, 
where it seemed possible grave 
trouble might follow the wage cut 
of three mills, indicate that the mills 
are operating with a fair degree of 
productivity on the lower wage basis 
and that the operatives are likely 
to return en masse very shortly. 

In Lawrence the mills are making 
decided gains. Even the Pacific, 
against which the big siege guns of 
the unions have been turned, is 
operating at between 15 and 20 per 
cent capacity, respectively. 

It is evident that the leadership 
of the union officials is waning in 
strength, and when it is understood 
that only about 20 per cent of the 
operatives in Lawrence are union- 
so far as members in good 
standing are concerned, it is more 
readily seen that with intimidation 
done away the return to the mills 
is bound to be accelerated. 

Late advices intimate that Ben Le- 
gere, head of the One Big Union, is 
finding it more difficult to hold the 
union in line and signs of disinte- 
gration within that organization are 
not wanting. 


Rumanian Cotton Goods Stocks Low. 

Stocks of cotton goods in Ru- 
mania are very low, and it may be 
expected that large quantities of 
yarn, sewing cottons. and “Cabots” 
will be required during the course 
of the year. The bulk of the cot- 
ton goods fiow imported into Ru- 
mania is manufactured in England, 
Italy, Germany, and Czechoslovakia. 
However, the United States sent cot- 
ton goods to the value of $676,558 
in 1920 and $691,562 in 1921. The 


adverse exchange situation, the con- 
sequent disposition among import- 
ers to delay meeting their obliga- 
tions, and competition are factors 
deserving careful consideration in 
entering this market. 
E. Palmer, Bucharest.) 


(Consul Ely 
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Fifty Years of Cotton Manufacturing in North Carolina. 


(Continued from Page 3) 

We are entitled to a larger per cent of the spindles of the world and 
have advantages that can not be denied. 

The New England cotton mills have their backs to the wall in a fight 
for their existence but they can not overcome the différence in the cost 
of living of the mill operatives or get away from the fact that wages bear 
a relation to the cost of living. 

New England operatives pay rents of $5 to $7 per week as compared 
to $1.00 to $1.25 per week in the South, and their annual fuel cost is 
$86.00 per year as compared with $18.00 for Southern operatives. New 
England operatives have to buy more and heavier clothing and to buy 
the vegetables which the Southern operative gets from his garden. 

I estimate the Southern operative has an advantage of $7.80 per week 
which means that if the Southern operative gets $15.00 per week he can 
live as well as the New England operative who gets $22.80 per week. 

If the New England mills establish the same wage scale their oper- 
atives will not receive enough to cover their living cost whereas if they 
pay the operatives enough to allow them to live upon the same scale 
as Southern operatives, they cannot compete with Southern made goods. 

The New England mills had hoped that the Federal Child Labor Law 
would be held constitutional, not because of any interest in child labor 
but because through the same kind of Federal legislation they could have 
forced the Southern mills to adopt the same hours of work as had been 
placed upon them by their own state legislatures and -they also could, 
through a National minimum wage bill, have forced us to pay the same 
wages as New England. 


Before closing | wish to say a few words upon the subject of Child 
Labor. 


Every Southern state now prohibits the employment of girls under 
fourteen years of age, under any circumstances. : 

Every Southern state now prohibits the employment of boys under 
fourteen years except that Georgia permits the son of a widowed mother 
wholly dependent upon him, to work after becoming twelve years of 
age and North Carolina permits boys between 12 and 14 years of age to 
work outside of the school term, provided, they can secure physical cer- 
tificates from the Welfare Commission. 

The assertion is often made that mills employ children because the 
work of young people is cheaper, but such statements are absolutely 
contrary to facts. 

Girls work as spinners and are paid a fixed amount for each side 
(meaning a side of spinning frame) that they can tend. An older gir] 
may tend twelve sides whereas a young girl may only tend four sides. 
It therefore cost the mill the same amount per side and the same price 
per pound, no matter what the age of the spinner. 

Thre is absolutely no basis for the repeated statements that child 
labor is cheap labor for the cotton mills. 

The cotton manufacturers of North Carolina with few exceptions take 
a deep interest in the welfare of their employes and are doing all they 
can for their education and physical development. 

They realize that the greatest asset of the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry of North Carolina is its pure blooded English speaking operatives 
who are rapidly becoming equal in skill to any mill operatives on earth. 

North Carolina has but 5,400,000 of the 150,600,000 spindles in the world 
and with our many advantages, if is logical and reasonable to expect a 
great development in the future. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period O» 


Fer Use with Either Natural, Induced er Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INPORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


Tragasol Agé¢lutinates 
the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 

Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
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The Yarn Market 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. 
J. & P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


Mauney-Steel Company 


Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


237 Chestnut Street 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |}. 


COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


oli 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THBIR 
PRODUCT SOLD UNDBDPR THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


WILL 


Commission Merchants 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia, Pa—Some inprove- - 
ment was noted in the yarn market 95 


last week. Inquiries for knitting 
yarns were more numerous and or- 
ders were more frequent. Quota- 
tions were advanced somewhat, but 
little business was placed except at 


prices under quoted prices, For the : 
entire list of yarn, prices quoted : 


by the spinners: are 2 to 5 cents 
above offerings from commission 


at spinners’ prices. The knitting 
trades showed more interest in yarns 
and spinners are considerably en- 


couraged over the outlook for a eon- . 


under the market, but for large 2 


lots, both prompt and future deliv- 


59 
Southern Single - Skeine. 
Ss 34 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO get some spot lost at commission 


903 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. siderable amount of business from 18 --......2-...-..--....-..-.. 
knitters, 
Ww Ww tle yarn at this time, although fair 995 
ENT ORTH Double Duty Travelers orders came in during the week from 268 -------.--------------------- 
; the insulating and the automobile 30s double carded ............--- 
Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the accessory divisions. Towel mills are ri 
| SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the | more aclive, it is reported and while Southern Combed Peeler Skeins. 
Manufactured only by the is thought that these mills will be in 2-ply 40s 
the market within the nest. few £23 
National Ring Traveler Company weeks and that they will need con- 
Providence, & siderable quantities of yarn. 
| ' showed a tendency to advance wher- i4 
RIDLEY Ww ATTS & Co willing to pay market prices. 208 
Some small lots were sold at prices 238 


| Quotations in this market were as 49, 

Two-Ply Chain Warps, Etc. Eastern Carded Peeler Thread Twist 
kein 


34 @_- 39 
Why not eliminate all of your oil spots that show up in your cloth -- 
room. Removoil is doing it in a large number of mills. Try a ten- 6s 


Japan Importing Woolen Cloth. 


MASURY-YOUNG Co. extra British and German woolen cloth 


87 @89 is proving cheaper than the local 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. »_Carpet—te, 8, 4 and ” oe s1 @.. product in Japanese markets. The 
output of Japanese mills is esti- 

— 6s, 1-ply nsulating Yarns; @.. mated at 25,000,000 yards and the do- 

and 31 -- mestic as 33,000,000 yards. 


| 37 @.. The prices of German woolen cloths 

hemicals an d Oils 308, recently imported have ranged from 

| | | Ducka Yarns. 4 to 5 yen per yard. (Chamber of 


3, 4 and 5-ply— 7 
35 @.. Commerce Journal, Yokohama.) 


For Sizing, Finishing and Dyeing 
The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


326 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Works at NEWARK, N. J. 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 
Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 


. WEAVING KNITTING 
Guaranteed Quality— Demonstrations Made et | 
: We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 


Providence 


Southern Representative, DAVID HARRIMAN, Jr. 10 §. McDowell St. Charlotte, N.C. 
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- Southern Single Chain Warps. 
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Southern Frame Cones. 
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New York.—Considerable improve- 
ment was noted in the coton goods 


markets last week. 
movement, alfhough still regarded 
oas below normal, showed increasing 
strength during the week. In almost 
all divisions of the trade, buyers are 
looking over goods and sales are ex- 

pected to inerease considerably with- 
in the next few weeks. Buyers are 
still hesitant over paying today's 
prices and there is also a disposi- 
lion to await on the next gevern- 
ment crop report. Buyers, while 
admitting that mills are justified on 
their asking price, are holding up be- 
cause of the difficulty they say they 
experience in marketing their: goods 
at present prices. There is also con- 
siderable apprehension over the cot- 
fon crop prospect. Sentiment is di- 
vided ampng those who look for high 
cotton prices due to boll weevil rav- 
ages and those who believe that the 
growing crop will be large enough 
to prevent prices from going higher. 
The week as a whole showed a very 
‘marked increase in the number of 
inquiries and orders were more plen- 
tiful, even though no very large 
orders were recorded. 

At present, the best demand seems 
to be for novelty ratines and crepes, 
although there is a fairly good call 
for ginghams and voiles. A spotty 
demand for organdies. Buyers are 
willing to pay premiums for spot de- 
heveries on voiles, which are in 
short supply for prompt delivery. 

Business in the cloth markets was 
somewhat stronger as the week clos- 
ed and a number of large orders for 
narrow goods were reported, these 
being sold on a basis of 5 cents for 
25-in: 10:55 yd. 56x4. Other goods in 
the 25-in. widths were also rather 
active. 

Some sheetings were sold on a 
basis of 11 1-4c for 10-inch 3.60 yard 
56x60s, which was 1-4c above W ed- 
nesday'’s figures. Pajama checks 
were quiet, and there was little in- 
terest shown in drills, twills or comb- 
ed goods. The activity in the sateen 
list has subsided, although some de- 
mand still continues. 

Some prices on sales reported Fri- 
day were: Lawns, 40-inch 72x68 9.50, 
42 4-2c; 40-inch 76x72 9.00, 12 3-4c; 
40-inch 88x80 8.50, 15¢; 40-inch 96 x 
9? 7.50, 16 and 16 1-2¢e; 40-inch 
96 x 100 7.00, 17 1-2c; pongee 34-inch 
72 x 100 7.00, 15 7-8e and 16c ; sateen, 
39-inch 96 x 160 4.50, 26 1-2c; vene- 
tian, 38-inch 156 x 64 2.90. 

Generally, sheetings have not been 


The buying 


active. Reports show that the job- 
bing trade has been buying cau- 


tiously. With the bag trade, there 


have been afew good. sales put 
through during the week, but, in 
most instances, the reports are that 
burlaps are being used instead of 
cotton. goods. being much cheaper 
for equivalent materials. For 31- 
inch, 5.00 yard, 7 5-8 cents, net, is 
quoted; 7 cents, net quoted on 6.15 
yard. In 5.50 yard, some business at 
7 7-8 cents, net has been heard. How- 
ever, it is known that a few good- 
sized sales for later delivery, went 
through this week at three-quarters. 
For 36-ineh, 5.00 yard, 8 1-2 cents, 
net, is quoted; 9 cents, net, for 4.70 
yard. First hands sold some 56x60, 
4.00 yard, at 10 3-4 cents, net, in a 
small way, and there have been re- 


portes of other goods at 10 1-2 cents, - 


net. In 37-inch, 48 squares, 4.00 yard, 
9 3-4 cents, net, is quoted by some, 
with suggestions of possibly five- 
eights in second hands. Some 36- 
inch, 3.00 yard, second hands, at 
11 1-2 cents, net, are reported, with 
first hands quoting higher prices. 
There are stories of branded goods 
for export, offered by second hands, 
at. low prices. In 37-inch, 3.50 yard, 
there had been trading recently at 
9 3-4 cents, net. 
Prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in......... 4% 
Gray 38%-in, 64x68; . 9%— 6% 
Gray g'ds, 38-in., 80x80s.. 12%—10% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard..12%— 8% 


Brown sheetings, 4-yard_.12%— 7% 
Brown sheetings, So. Stnd_13%— 9% 


Ticking, 8-ounce..... 
Staple ginghams. . 164%—12 
Dress ginghams ....... 20a22% 15a17 
Standard prints. 10%—11 


Kid finished cambrics 8%a9% 7%a8% 


Rotterdam Cotton Enchange to 
Continue. 


Contrary fo previous reports that 
the Rotterdam Cotton Exchange 
would close in the course of the 
summer it is now stated that the 


exchange, in the face of high ware--f 


house insurance, and handling 
costs will nevertheless continue. 
Compared with Bremen these costs 
are nearly double, resulting in the 


shipment of cotton bought and sold 


in Rotterdam. .to Antwerp or German 
ports, whence it is forwarded to 
Germany or, in some cases, even to 
other cities in Holland. Cotton in- 
ferests in Rotterdam state that 
handling costs in Germany will soon 
approximate those in Holland, caus- 
ing American and other cotton to 
enter through Rotterdam. (Consul 
General George E. Anderson, Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands.) 


The Standard of Excellence for 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 


Electrical Installations 


VILLAGES 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — 


BOSTON 


Winding machines for single-and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. . 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. W 


OUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


SINGLE OR | 
“““DOUBLE FLANGE 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


Standard 
Size of the South 


Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 


using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Sizings 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Nitro, W. Va. 


Softeners Finishings 


S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, S. C. 


HAY DENY 
PURG) 


Southern Agent 
E. 8. PLAYER 
Greenville, 8. C. 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water’ sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 
‘fold tin cup’’ won’t do. 


A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
Fountain is the logical dispenser of 


@ Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN CO., 


Haydenville, Mass. 


q 
—Agents— 
| 
2c 
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Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OiL ' ANTISTAIN 


Kier Roil Assistant 
CREAM SOFTENER ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 
| HYDROSULPHITE MONOPOLE OIL 
For Stripping and Dis- Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 - 
charge Printing 
LEVULINE | SCROOPING COMPOUND 
To soften Sulphur For Silk and 
and Developed Black Cotton Hosiery 
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| Want Department 


WELL DEEP WELL Want position as overseer of 


We do the engineering, and have spinning; 20 years’ experience 


had 32 years experience solving water overseer and second hand on hos- 
problems satisfactorily for textile 


mills, iery yarns; capable of running. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. any size job. Can give best of 
Richmond, Va. reference. Overseer, care South- 


ern Textile Bulletin. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. Southern Representative 
P.O.Box 792 - - GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


wanting a mill in the South. ee 
} Address Yarn Mill, Care South- ‘Wanted. 
ig Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, If your spinning needs over- 


Yarn Mill For le. : 
8,000 spindle yarn “an inakin Postion Wanted. 7 
Position as manager or super- 


average ifs single or ply, 
good af intendent of yarn or weave mill. 


this time 25 years experience in all depart- 
erry Sah i ments of cotton mill. Best of ref- 
erence from past employers. 


Cotton Mill, Care Textile Bulletin, 


The price is reasonable aid this Charlotte, N. C.. 


is an opportunity for someone 


hauling I can furnish you first 


4 class men by the day or contract. 
Address David 8. Thomas, Glen- § 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 For Sale 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


20,000 warp bobbins, 6” traverse. 


Whitin medium gravity spindle. 
2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. | | A. B. Carter, Gastonia, N. r. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving” 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Southern 
Mill Supply House 


is looking for a first-class Salesman to travel North Carolina or 
Georgia. Must know Mill Supplies thoroughly and it is preferable . 


that he be already known to the trade in those two states. 


Answer in your own hand writing, giving age, experience, wheth- 
er or not now employed, salary expected, etc. Mull Supplies, care 


Southern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 


HYDROSULPHITES 
Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 
Send Us a Trial Order 


Sample“Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HAMETZ & 


Boston Philadelphia Providence 
Charlotte San 


PURE SALT 


MYLES SALT CO., LTD. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


Size 


“<The Warps Best Friend’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. T. MORELAND, President 
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| 
BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
emall advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
cellent reason for changing. Would like 
to submit my references to mill needing 
high class man. Address No. 3539 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
have superintendent’s place in medium 
sized plant, but wish larger job. Ref- 


erences as to character and ability. 


Address No. 3540. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed in large mill shop and have al- 
ways given satisfaction over long pe- 
riod of years. References to show char- 
acter, and training. Ad- 
dress o. $541, 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed as weaver in good mill, but 
wish to locate in Carolinas or Georgia. 
High class man who can produce re- 
sults. Address No. 3542. . 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or weaver. Now getting 33,000 sal- 
ary, but will take place at $150 a month 
in more healthy location. Experienced 
in large mill; both white and colored 

oods. Married. Good references. Ad- 
ress No. 3543. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer 
second hand in large room. Now em- 
ployed as overseer in denim plant. _ Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3544. 


COTTON CLASSER and stapler desires 
position, preferably with. mill. Exxper- 
ienced and can furnish references. Ad- 
dress No. 3545. 


WANT 


position as superintendent or 
weaver. Prefer mill on colored gools. 
Now employed. Best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 3546. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
carding and spinning. Praictical man of 
iong experience who can handle your 
carding or spinning on economical and 
paying basis, Address No. 3548. 


WANT position as carder. Age 40; 18 
years’ experience in number of good 
mills. Gilt edge references. Address No. 
3548 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
beaming, slashing or quilling. Have 
handled all of above departments and 
can give good. references. Now over- 
seer weaving in mill on checks and 
chambrays in mill of 800 looms... Ad- 
dress No. 3549 


superintendent, or 
Now employed, but 
Good references. 


WANT position. as 
carder and spinner. 
wish larger place. 
Address No. 3550. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth. High 
adlass man of good habits who thorough- 
ly understands the efficient handling of 
cloth room. Address No. 3551. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Age 43; 18 years’ as overseer; 
good record as manager of help. Now 
employed as carder, but wishes larger 
place. References. Address No. 3553. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Set- 
tled man of good habits, long experience 


on both plain and fancy weaves. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3553. 

WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as superintendent. Bxper- 


ience for more than 20 years as superin- 
tendent and overseer. .Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 55. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer. 
‘Competent, reliable man of long exper- 

jence. Can furnish excellent references 
, Address No. 3556. 


WANT position as superintendent, man- 
ager or office manager in large mill. 
_Can manage plant on efficient basis 
and would like opportunity to show 

ualifications to mill needing Al man. 
ddress No. 3557. 
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WANT position as carder or spinner or 


superintendent. Thoroughly qualified 
in both departments and have had long 
experience as overseer in a number of 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver. Now employed but have good 
reasons for changing. Best of referen- 
large mills. Address No. 3558 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
successfully run some of the best mills 
in the South and can furnish references 
showing long period of satisfactory and 
productive service. Address No. 3559. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner. Experienced and capa- 
ble man of long experience. Settled 
habits. Address No. 3560 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
and spinner, or both. Bxperienced man 
of practical ideas. Excellent references. 
Address No, 3561. 

WANT position as superintendent. Have 
long record of good service and have 
always given satisfaction. Now em- 

Excellent references. Address 
No. 3562. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver. Weaving experience covers 
period of over 20 years on wide variety 
of fabrics. Sober, réliable and good 
manager of help. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3563. 


WANT position as carder. Long exper- 
ience and have special knowledge of 
combed work. Excellent references. 
Address No, 3566. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 


handle plain or fancy work. Draper 
job preferred. Would accept place as 
designer in large mill. Thoroughly ca- 
pable weaver in every respect. Refer- 
ences: Address No. 3567. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Have worked in 


some of best mills in South and always’ 


goten good results. 


Good references. 
Address No. 8565. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Prac- 


tical man who can handle carding in 
efficient manner. Long experience. 
for combed work. 


Specially qualified 
Address No. 3568 


WANT position as superintendent. By 
experience and training am especially 
fitted to handle’ combed yarn mill. Will 
gladly submit references to mill desir- 
ing high class, experienced superin- 
tendent. Address No, 3569. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
superintendent in medium sized mill. 
Now employed as superintendent, but 
do not like location of mill. Long ex- 
perience and thoroughly understand 
card loom details. Address No, 3570. 


WANT position as cotton classer or buy- 
er for mill in Carolinas or Georgia. Sev- 
eral years’ experience in buying and 
classing long and short cotton, domes- 
tic and export. A-Il references. Ad- 
dress No. 3571. 


WANT position as overseer of carding; 18 
years’ experience as carder and am com- 
petent and reliable in every respect. 
Good references. Address No. 8572. 


WANT position as superintendent or ov- 
erseer of carding and spinning. Now 
employed in medium sized mill, but am 
caple of handling job. References show- 
ing character and ability giadly furn- 


ished. Address No. 3573. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Now employed, but wish bet- 


ter paying place. Many years ag su- 
perintendent and overseer, and az fa- 
miliar with all departments of mills. 
Address No. 3574. 


WANT position. as superintendent, or 
would accept place as carder or spinner. 
Many years as superintendent and over- 
seer and can succssfully operate any 
size mill. Good reference. Address No. 


3576. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed in good mill. Experienced as 
superintendent and overseer for more 
than 20 years. Excellent references. 
Address No. 3576. 


WANT position as outside foreman. Ex- 
perienced in the work and. know how 
to keep the property up. Married, with 


family of mill help. . Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3577. 
WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer carding and spinning. My ex- 
perience over many years fits me for 
either of the three positions. Best of 
references. Address No. 8578. 


WANT positions as superintendent, pref- 
erably of print cloth mill. Now employ- 
ed, but wish larger place. Thoroughly 
experienced in handling a mill, but on 
outside and inside. References. Address 
No, 38679. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had long experience and have always 
gotten good results. Would like oppor- 
tunity to submit my record to mill need- 
ing high class man. Address No. 3580. 


WANT position as overseer ee Long 
experience and can give best of refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3581. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent or overseer weaving. 
Prefer mill making ginghams or fancy 
shirtings. Also consider position finish- 
ing and bleaching plant. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3582. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room 
in mill on white work. Now employed 
and giving satisfaction. Thoroughly ex- 
in cloth room. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of slasher 
room, tying-in and drawing-in.. Would 
consider large room only. Can come on 
Good references. Address 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or both. High class man of 
excellent character and ability to get re- 
sults. Fine references. Address No. 
3585-A. 

WANT position as roller coverer, and belt 
man. Now employed but wish to change. 
Marrie, age 35, 12 years experience. 
Good references. Address No. 3585-B. 


WANT ‘position as overseer weaving or 
cloth room, or would consider place as 
traveling salesman for mill supply house. 
Excellent references. Address No, 3586. 


WANT position as traveling salesman in 
textile trade. Ten years’ experience in 
this field. Also experienced as weaving 
and slasher man. Address No. 3587. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Prefer mill in North Carolina. 
Good man of long experience. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3588. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Best 
of references to show that I can deliver 
the goods. Address No. 3589. 


WANT’ position as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving. Long experience 
in number of good mills and can give 
fine references to show character and 
ability. Address No., 3590. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as assistant superintendent in 
large mill, but am competent to handle 
mill. Fine references. Address No. 3591. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent. Am textile 
graduate of N. C, State College and 
have worked around mill all my life. 
Now employed as overseer spinning. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3592. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed in good mill but am competent 
to handle better position. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3593. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or overseer spinning, or salesman. 
Many years experience in erecting and 
overhauling carding and spinning, also 
as overseer spinning. yood references. 
Address No. 3594. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed in good mill, but have good 


reasons for changing. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3595. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or plain weave plant, or overseer 
carding and spinning. Long experience 


as overseer and superintendent. Ad- 
dress No. 3596 
WANT position as superintendent, or 


would accept place as carder and spin- 
ner in large mill. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 3597 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
assistant superintendent. Am middle- 
aged man of temperate habits, married, 
and can give good references from past 
present employers. Address No. 
598, 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Now have good night job, 
but wish to work in day. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3599. 


WANT position as overseer § finishing. 
Thoroughly competent and reliable and 
have excellent references. Address No. 
3600. 


WANT position as overseer of small room, 
or second hand in large room. Now em- 
ployed, but want to change. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3601. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed, but have excellent reasons for 
wanting to change. Would be giad to 
submit references to mill needing high 
class man. Can prove that I can get 
good results. Address No. 3602. 


31 


WANT position as second hand in weav- 
ing or loom fixer. Good record and good 
no to show for it. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as such in large mill, but pre- 
fer change of locality. PExcellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3604. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
carding and spinning. Man of good 
character and settled habits, steady and 
experienced worker. Address No. 6305. 


WANT position as general manager, su- 
perintendent or assistant superintend- 
ent. High class man of long experience, 
and thoroughly understand all phases of 
cotton manufacturing. Excellent refar- 
ences. Address No. 3606. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of carding or spinning. Excellent 
references to show ability and character. 
Address No. 3607. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Many years’ experience and 


am thoroughly competent to handle 
either process. References. Address 
No. 3608, 


WANT position as master mechanic. Un- 
derstand both steam and electric plant, 
and can handle large or small mill. <Ad- 
dress.No. 3609 


WANT position as superintendent or card- 
er and spinner. : Now employed, but 
wish larger place. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 3610. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Age 33, good habits, steady worker. 
Good references, showing experience and 
qualifications. Address No. 3611. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Good 
weaver of long experience. Can handle 


ae variety of fabrics. Address No. 
3612, 


WANT position as overseer large cloth 
room. Thirteen years’ experience on all 
kinds of white goods. Age 32, married. 


13 years as overseer. Best of references. 
Address No. 3613. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had 24 years’ experience, textile educa- 
tion, 3 years on .tire duck. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3614. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Excellent worker, long expe- 


er good references. Address No. 
‘ 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent of good yarn 
mill. Good references to show past rec- 
ord and experience. Address No. 3616. 

WANT position as overseer spinning. 
North Carolina preferred. Am thorough- 
ly experienced in spinning and have 
handled rooms in some of the best mills 


in North Carolina. Fine references. Ac- 
dress No. 3617. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Competent, experienced man who can 
get real results. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3618. - 


WANT position as master mechanic. Long 
experience in both steam and electric 


plants. Now employed. Good §refer- 
ences. Address No. 3619. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill on white work, or card- 
er and spinner in larger mill. Excellent 
references to show character and abil- 
ity: Address No. 3620. 


WANT position as assistant to superin- 
tendent, agent or president: Long ex- 
perience as mill man, stenographer, gen- 
eral office man. Textile college and 


C. courses. References. Address 
No. 3621. : 9 


WANT position as superintendent or 
spinner; 18 years an overseer and super- 
intendent. Present job for two years. 
Have run some of the best jobs in the 


South. Wish change of locality, Pied- 
a section preferred. Address No. 
WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer of weaving, white or colored, 
plain or fancy work. Have handled some 
of the best jobs in the Carolinas and can 
get results. Best of references. Address 
No. 36238. 


WANT position as master mechanic, Com- 
petent man of long. experience in mill 
and machine work. Address No. 3624. 


WANT position as superintendent or trav- 
eling salesman. Now employed, but 
have good reasons for wishing to 
connec. Fine references. Address No. 
$625. 


WANT position as overseer weaving in 
medium size mill or second lind in large 
mill making sheetings, prints, pajama 
checks. Experienced on both plain and 

Can come on short no- 

keferences show I can deliver the 
Address No. 3624. 


Draper looms. 
tice. 
goods, 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

ALBONE— 

Roessier & Haaslacher. 

AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
——See Humidifiers. 

ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S. 

Lockwood, & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Compan 

AUTOMATIC FEED ‘FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

BALL BEARING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. Industries, 

BALING PRESSE 
——See Presses, Baling. 

BALLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Bandin 

AND WARPI 

ERY— 


Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 

BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
a Bearing Co. 

Wood B. & Sons Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS 
Link-Belt Company. 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Wood’s, T. B. Sons Co 

BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Wasslacher Chem. Co. 

.Seyde!l Chemical Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. | 
United Chemical Products ‘Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BEARINGS, ROLLER— 

See Roller Bearings. 

BELTING— 

See also Mill Supplies. 

Baltimore Belting Co. 

Charlotte Leather Belting 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link-Belt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana S. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrodi Fiber Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 

BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

BOBBINS— 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana §&S., Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

BOXES— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
wits Veneer Co. 

BOX SHOOKS— 

Hutton & Co. 
Jennings Mfg. 
Wilts Veneer 

BRUSHES— 

Atianta Brush Co. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Perkins & Sons, B. F. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

CALENDER ROLLS— 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 

CARD 
Ashworth Bro 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Beilt Compa 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTLON— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 
COAL HANDLING "MACHINERY 
Link-Belt Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paiuson, Linkroum & Co. 
IMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Mfg. Co. 
. INDENSE 
Allis- Mfg. Co 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty Co. 


Co. 
G MACHIN- 


Co. 


CON TRACTORS— 
See Mill Buliders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Beilt Company. 
CONVEYOR PIPE— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
——See _Humiditying Apparatus. 
COTTON 
Domo, F. J., & Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Martin & Co. 
Ebtin & Co. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son., 8. S&S. | 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Terretl Machine Co. 
COTTON OPENERS AND. LAPPERS— 
Saco- Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol 
Bosson & Lan 


Klipstein & Co A. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 

Link-Belt Company. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 3 

Midland Chemical Laboratories. 

Masury Young Co. 

Seydel Co., The 
DOBBY CHAIN 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Morse Chain Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


‘DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 


FINISHING MACHINERY— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon a Sons, Co. 
Perkins, B. F., 
Roy & Son Co., B. 
Tolhurst Machine Works: 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. |. du Pone de Nemours & Co., 
Klipstein Co., A 
Metz, H. A., & Co 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Stein, Hall @& Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & Son., tnc., B. F. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
Link- Belt A 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chalmers. Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
Standard Electric Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 
Link- Belt 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
See Portable Elevators. 
Mees & Me 
ENGINEERS, ‘MILL— 
See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP- 


Aitte: Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
EXHAUST FANS— 


Inc. 


HUMIDIFYING A 


Perkins, B. F., & Son 

——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

NS— 


Perkins, B. F., & Son 
See Electric; ‘Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Company. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de —- & Co., Inc. 


FLOOR CLEANER 
Champion Chemical Go. 
Midiand Chemical Laboratories. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL- 
ERS— 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. 
GEARING, SILEN 

Link- Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 

Eureka iron Works. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Budd Grate Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 

Masury-Young Company. 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Swan & Finch Co 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 

MACHINES— 


Co. 
FLEXIBLE— 


Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
GRAPHITE PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddiles and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mf 


. Co. 
iD AIR CONDITION.- 
ING APPARATUS— 

American Moistening Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 


East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Toihurst Machine Co. 


KNITTING MACHINERY— 

Brinton, H., Co. 

Hemphill Company. 

Hepworth, John & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 

Franklin Needle Company. 

Torrington Co. 

Willlams, Chauncey A. 


KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co, 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
LOOMS— 
Stafford Co., The. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
LUMBER— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
North State Creosoting Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
LUG STRAPS— 
Chartotte Leather Belting Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Inc. 


MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Works. 
PAIN 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECT 
See Architects. 
MILL STOCKS— 
A. M. Law & Co. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 


MILL. LIGHTING— 


See Electric Lighting. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixoh Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
MOTOR 


Roy, B. S., & Sons Co. 
OILS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

agg & Finch Co. 

Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Chemical Co 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co, 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


inc. 


OPENING MACHINERY— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Wor 
OVERSEAMING AND “SVEREDGING’ 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
PAINTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
eae David, Sons Co. 


PATEN 
Siggers 
PERBORATE SODA— 


Roessier & Hassliacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
_Link-Belt Company. 


POWER 
MACHIN 
Allis- Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
American Machinery Co, 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 
—— See Transmission Machinery. 
PULLEYS, CAST 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 
(Boiler Feed; also ) 
Allis-Chaimers. Mfg. 
Sydnor Pump Ban 
QUILLERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
QUILL. CLEANER 
Terrell Machine Co. 


REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
RING TRAVELERS— 
ning Traveler Co. 
. S&S. Rin raveler Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
ROLLS— 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll! Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Spindle Fiyer Co. 
ROOFING— 
Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
ROVING ‘CANS AND BOXES— 
American V*"canized Fibre Co. 
ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— 
Whitin Mach .ze Works. 
Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 
SADDLES— 
‘-Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


SALT— 
Myles Sait 
SANITARY EQUI NT— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co, 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
See Power Transmission Machinery. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood’s, T Sons Co. 


SHEET METAL WOoORK— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
STEEL— 
omen 's, David, Sons Co. 
sHU 


Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 

Allen, Charles R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mf 

& 

A. Mfg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Drake Corporation. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 

Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 

Masury-Young Company. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Company. 


SKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Co. 

Bosson. & Lane. 
Wolf & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co., Th 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

SLASHER HOODS— 

R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 
McCausland, J. N., & Co. 
SOAPS— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOF TENERS— 
See Cotton Softeners. 
SOLOZONE— 
 Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINNING TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 

Lestershire Spoo' & Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Wana S., Co., 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link- Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 

——See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. | 

Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 

Southern Co. 
SWITCH BOX 

Chicago og Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 

G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
THERMOMETERS— 


Co. 
TEMP 


Corporation. 
TESTING A 


PARATUS (FABRICS)— 


WATER WHE 


Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRAPS— 


———Se 


Steam Traps. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mf Co. 
East Jersey Pipe 
Tolhurst achine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STE 


— 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


TOWERS— 
G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT: CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 
Cyclone Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty Company. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 


Merrow Machine Co. 


VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 

WARPERS— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 


Drake Corporatien. 
SEPARATORS— 


WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 


WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co, 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co, 

WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco Lowell Shops. — 
Whitin Machine Works. 


WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 


Link-Belt Company 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Seydel Chemical tad The 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
ELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Southern Co. 
We FRAMES ND SASH, 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 
Pipe Co. 


East Jerse 

Tolhurst achine Works. 
YARNS— 

Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray-Separk Mills. 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING 


Cocker Machine and F oundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


“The hares of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.’”’ 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. Send us your job dye- 
ing. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, and service the best. 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
a year. Let us serve you. Our representative will be glad of an epportunity 
to see you and fully explain all details, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


Transmission Lines | 
105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


Veneer Packing Cases 


are lighter and stronger 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer 
Packing Case Shooks. Their ex- 
treme lightness saves 20 to 80 Ibs. 
in freight on every case shipped. 
They are stronger than inch boards, 
burglar proof, waterproof and clean 
—no cracks for dirt to sift through. 

Write For Prices and Samples 
Our Prices are Convincing 

Our Service is Quick 


Wilts Veneer Lo., Richmond, Va. 


SANITATION AND HEALTH! 
We Can Show You How! 


Exclusive Agents in the Carolinas for 
Barrett’s Standard Disinfectants 
‘Carolina Soluble Pineole Disinfectant 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Latta Arcade 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 8. C. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Del. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. 

Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. &. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


, Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames Bldg., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Borne, — Co., 80 South St., New 
Yor 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Il. 

Baitimore Belting Company, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 

Roseon & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 

Brinton, H., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Budd Grate Co., ‘2011 Hagert 8t., Phil- 

adelphia. Pa. . 


Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Cattin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ul. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gasto- 
nia, N. C. 

Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 

Cern eects Refining Co., New York. 


Caurtney Dana &.. Chicopee. Mass. 
wns. Motors Corporation, Greenville, 


Davidson, J. L. & Co., 2525 N. Second 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lubricating Saddle Co.,. Bristol, 
T 


Domo, F. J. & Co., 116 Broad St., New 


York. 
Draper. 506 Trust Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. 
Draper Hopedale Mass 
Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner S8t., 
. Boston, Mass. 
Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 
B. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
Dblin & Co., 81 Broad St., New York. 
Mast Jersey Pipe Co., Patterson, N. J. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 
Works, Inec., Lincolnton. 


Fafnir Bearing Co.,. New Brittain, Conn. 

Fiorsheim, H. A., 225 Fifth Ave., New 

York. 

Franktin. Process Co., Providence. RI. 

Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 

Woolford Wood Ttnk Mfg. Co., 710 Lin- 
coln Buld., Philadelhpai, Pa. 

Garland Mfe. Saco. Me. 

Gray-Separk Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Textile Supply Co.. Greenville. 


Co., Providence, R. I. 
—H— 


Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hepworth, John W. &C 


Lehigh Ave., and Mascher St., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 


Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, 


Jennings Mtg, Co., Thomasville 
. T & 'Co., 88 Broad ac. Siew 


Jordan. Mfe. Mo., Monticello, Ga. 


Co., “209 W. 38th St., New 
ork 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Klauder- Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany, Jenkintown a. 

Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 

Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
ete Davia. Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
712 Whitney Bidg., New 


Martin & Co. 116 bag eg St., New York. 
McCausland, J. & Co., Charlotte, wW. C. 
or 
Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Marston Co.. John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. Mass. 
Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St.., 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ass. 
Belting Co., Greensboro, 


Myles Salt Co., 


Boston, 


Mauney. Steel Co. 


Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 


chard. Mass. 
Metz Lo H. A., 122 Hudson S8St., New 
Midiand Chemical Laboratories, Dubuque, 


Iowa. 
Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroft, Mich. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, 


—N— 
Creosoting Co., North Charlotte, 


National Ring Traveler Co., 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 
Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 


Houghton, 59 Pearl St., New 

Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C., 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leonard 8t., 
New York. 

Parks-Cramer Co., Fitehbure. Mass. 

Pawtucket Ring Co., Central 
Falls, 

Perkins, B. F., Son., Holyoke, Mass. 

R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co., Spar- 

tanbure, 8. C. 

Puro-Sanitarv Drinking Feuntain Co., 

Haydenville. Mass. 
| 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., 
tucket, R. I. 

Rice, Dobby Chain Co.. Millbury, Mass. 

Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Roessler & Haselacher (Chemical Co.. 709 
Sixth Ave New York. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 

Saco-T,owell Shons. Chariatte. N. 

& K F Tnduetries Tne. Now York, 

Seaboard Railway, Charlotte. N. C. 

Rovdel Ca JTersev Citv. N. J. 

Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 

Soantharn Ratlhwav. Charlotte. 

Snrvtherr Snindie & Fiver Co., 
nm. ¢. 


Charlotte. 


Providence, 


Paw- 


Engineering Co., Charlotte, 


Spartan Compound Co., Spartan- 


burg, 8 
Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass, 


Staley Mfg. Co., A. E., Decatur, Ll. 
Standard Electric Co., Richmond, Va. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Kichmond, Va. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 
Swan & Finch Co., 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York, 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Tripod Paint Co., 6” WN. Broad St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


*Tnited Chemical Products Corp., York & 
VU. B. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Bady St., 
Providence, R. I 


| Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 
U. 8. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


Vogel Cc.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del, 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Boston, 
Ward-Davidson Co., 2525 N. Second St., 
' Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 


Ridley Watts & Co., New York. 
Winfield Bros., 25:-Broad St., New York. 


Machine Works, Whitinsville, 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 
ville, Mass. 

Whitman & San, Clarence, New York. 

Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H. 

Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Eddy St., 
Providence, R. 1. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largen Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reede in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds aS 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, J ~—— 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


BY C 


TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN COMPANY | 


BOSTON, MASS. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


-——— MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY:——- 


ROCKFORD, ILL. VU. S. A. 
HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


them. 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
_able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest. percentage of waste. 

Send for large list that have already adopted 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


GREENVILLE, S. 


PROVIDENCE, RB. 1. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


: 240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRER 
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Interior Slasher Room Saxon 
Showing Installation of Pickens Slasher Hoods 


Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., 


A New Slasher Hood 


—improves the sizing process 


Far better results from the sizing process are effected by 
the radical improvements embodied in the new Pickens 
Slasher Hood. 


The large hood, completely covering both cylinders and the 
size box, collects and carries away all vapors, eliminates 
condensation on the yarn and aids in the proper drying of 


the dressed yarn. 


The plan of construction of the hood is in accord with 
scientific practise and practical experience, making the 
Pickens Slasher Hood the most nearly perfect hood on the 
market today both from the viewpoint of efficient operation 


and results attained. 


Built in sections of the best grade galvanized metal or cop- 
per, the hood may be shipped in knocked down form. This 
same feature facilitates repairs; only a screw driver and 
pliers are needed to replace a rusted section. 


Send for further information 


R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 


C. 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse’silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint”’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing —" of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 
Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 


Cleveland Detroit — Atianta 
altimore Pittsburgh nneapolis 
ng San Francisco St. Louls 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


Visit Booth 611—8th National Exposition of Chemical Exposition 
Grand central Palace, New York—Sept. 11th to 16th 


The Safety First Extractor 


“Hercules Electric” 
Sizes 6 to 7/2”. 


E. S. PLAYER 


Greenville,S.C. Paterson, N. J. 


EAST JERSEY PIPE Co. 
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Manufacturers of 


Long-Chain Quilling 
Machines 


FOR 


Colored, Bleached and 
Mercerized Yarns 


The use of this machine insures: 


First Quality in Product 
Incrersed Profits 

Reduced Labor costs 

Savings in Power consumption. 
l’conomy in Floor Space 


Full Particulars on Request 


Catalog Sent On Request 


Style No. 3 Mill or Factory 
Box. Steel over wood top rim. 
Metal cut-in handle. Hard- 
wood shoes with special steel 
protecting corners. 


Style No.2 Warehouse Truck. Steel clad, lined with 
Combination Doffing Car. -Has Fixed and Leatheroid Fibre. Steel over wood top rim. Ribbed stee! 
loose box Casters with self-oiling wheels. bottom band. Caster with self-oiling casters. 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 


1024 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLD BY SOUTHERN SUPPLY HOUSES 


Style No.1 Seamless Roving protecting corner angie: 
Can. Patented rolled fibre 
top. Equipped with 6" seam- 
less kicking band. Stee) bot- 


121 Beach. Street, Boston, .Mass. 43 West loth St., New York 


polished steel top. 


 WHITIN SVILLE, MASS., U.S.A.” 
Fibre Because we Make It’ 
We Know our Fibre Because we Make # 
al THE FIBRE MILL EQUIPMENT THAT LASTS 
q 


